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Our showcase of | | 


| Formica* Decorative Laminates have 


In NOVaANONS * as many uses as there are surfaces. 


4 Unique silk pattern specially laminated for the Guest 
Room Labbies of Hotel Maurya Sheraton, New Delhi. 


Formica Decorative Laminates are everywhere | 

At the Taj Intercontinental and Hote! Maurya Sheraton. 
At the Computer Center, Rajasthan, At BHEL. On 
ITDC counters... panelling...ceiling...anything | 


Three exclusive ranges enhance the Formica India 
legend. Our Standard Range in Matt, Gloss or 

Texture Finishes. Our Super Range in Suede and 
Natural Woodgrain. And our Architects’ and 
Designers’ Range which includes a Service to 
laminate your own specified designs. 

Formica India Division quality a | 
is internationally recognised 7 3 SN 
and we export our industrial CA 
laminates to advanced countries. £ (FORMI i 
For our flawless, long-lasting, „Aii 


easy-to-wipe-clean surfaces, orative laminate 
contact your dealer aao! 
or write to: 


For ə colourful booklet on Formica D 

write to: Dept. No. RD-13 Moorative Laminates; 
P.O. Box No. 64. Pune 411 001 

Please enclose postage stemps worth 50 p, 


FORMICA INDIA DIVISION son Limited 
The Bombay Burmah Tradin: Corporation, Limite: 
Post Box No, 64, Pune 411 001 1 


© FORMICA is the Registered Trade Mark of Formic 
cof which Formica India Division of the Bombay Burson moa Onal Limited 


ur i A 
Imah Trading Corporation, Lid. are the licensed users in India. ASpIFORI13/80 
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Gasket Release 
System makes it 


the safest 

pressure cooker 

you can buy 

The New Prestige is 100% safe The New Prestige comes 
When excess pressure builds up with many more advantages 


inside your pressure cooker, the * More durable thicker base. 

Gasket Release System 9 * Sturdier handles with stainless steel screws. 
releases the excess * New stay-cool auxiliary handle. 

steam, safely and gently. * Stronger,more rigid trivet. 

It works even with * New mirror finish. 


spurious or old spares * Exciting recipe book. 
—always —to give you total safety. * ‘Six conventontsizes 


The New Prestige is more convenient 


Once the gasket lets off Flus all the advantages that made eas 
Bteam, just push it back the most wanted pressure cooker for 
in and your cooker is over 30 years in India 
d ` 
ready for use again. A tix Product 


The New Prestige is more durable 
As pressure never : 
Teaches dangerous levels 
there is less wear and 
tear, and your cooker 
lasts much longer. 


Maa TTP 3 81 


the people who introduced 
Pressure cooking to India 
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Cerelac. l 


Adelicious,complete 
feed for your baby 


Breast-feed your baby as long as 
you can—it’s the best feed you can 
give. As he grows, his nutritional 
needs grow, too. Consult your 
Doctor and introduce solids in his Cerelac is so easy to maker ater 
diet to meet these needs. just add it to pre-boiled warm wal 
Cerelac instant wheat milk cereal 
Leena’ anced nutrition for 
your baby. Cerelac is a nutritionall E 
complete feed, because it contains © 

wheat flour, full cream milk and pi Sted we 
sugar in the right Proportion—to 


SAA/FSL/C/1801 


wesige. ensure baby’s full, healthy growth, Cerelac-Already contains milk 
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Quotable Quotes 


TIME HAs no divisions to mark 
its passage; there is never a 
thunderstorm to announce the 
beginning of a new year. It 
is only we mortals who ring 
bells and fire off pistols. 
—Thomas Mann, The Magic Mountain 


Worps oF comfort, skilfully 
administered, are the oldest 
therapy known to man. 

—Louis Nizer 


GENUINE tragedies in the world 
are not conflicts between right 
and wrong. They are conflicts 
between two rights. 

—Georg Hegel 


THE way to gain a good repu- 
tation is to endeavour ‘to 
be what you desire to appear. 

—Socrates 


ALL GLORY comes from daring 
to begin. —Eugene Ware 


INFLUENCE is like a savings 
account. The less you use it, 
the more you’ve got. 

—Andrew Young 


AFTER the ship has sunk, every- 
one knows how it might have 


been saved. —Italian proverb 


THIS MONTH’S COVER 
“Bout of Spring Blossoms” 
by Lo Wai-Hin 
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Tribeni Light Weights take 


To meet the requirements 
of the printing and publish- 
ing industry for a light but 
superior quality paper, 
Tribeni has developed its 
News Airmail Tissue and 
Light Weight Printing Grades, 
to suit specific needs. Both 
grades afford major savings 
in freight, postal and binding 
charges. Higher opacity en- 
sures less strike through and 
better readability. And no 
yellowing or brittleness with 
age. 


An eye to the future 


At Tribeni the development 
of new grades to meet speci- 
fic user requirements is an 
ongoing process. 

_To date, several grades 
developed by Tribeni’s R&D 
Department have achieved 
complete import substitution. 

Others have given a boost 
to small scale industries. 


4 


on the big ones 


With over 70% opacity and more than 
Tribeni’s 30 gsm Light Weight Printir 
the ideal choice for voluminous 


A, 


EON NiS 
This process control com- 
puter monitors paper pro- 
duction on one of Tribeni’s 
machines. 


Present Grades 


Cigarette industry : Cigarette 
Tissue, Plug Wrap Tissue, 
Cork Tipping Base Tissue, 
Cigarette Filter Base Paper. 
Carbon Paper industry : Car- 
posing Base Tissue. 
ecorative Laminate indus- 
try : Overlay Tissue, Plastic 
Base Surface Paper. 
Electrical industry : Insulat- 
ing Papers for electrical 
cables and transformers. 
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lity works 


Printing industry : News Ait- _ 
mail Tissue, Light Weight 
Printing Paper, Gateway 
Airmail Paper. 
Packaging industry : Yellow 
Interleaving Paper, Imitation 
Greaseproof Paper, Twist 
Wrap Paper, Anti-rust Tissue, 
Bleached White Tissue, 
Coloured Tissue, Black Pastel 
Paper, Foil Lining Tissue, 
Glazed Imitation Parchmen 
Miscellaneous : Wax Ma H 
Tissue, Release Base Paper | 
for self-adhesives- i 


Special papers to meet | 
exacting needs | 
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Regd. Office : æ 
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It Pays to 
Enrich Your 
Word Power 


Tick the word or phrase you believe is 
nearest in meaning to the key word. 
Answers are on the next page. 


(1) heartfelt—A: sincere. B: foolish. C; 
energetic. D: sad. 


(2) gingerly (jin’ jer lee)—A: casually. B: 
commonly. C: sedentarily. D: sharply. 


(3) valour (val’ ur)—A: stubbornness. B: 
strength. C: great courage. D; pride. 


(4) pre-eminent (pree em’ i nent}—A: early. 
B: excessive. C: out of date. D: out- 
standing. 


(5) levy (lev’ ee}—A: to keep within limits. 
B: knock down. C: impose. D: balance. 


(6) synergy (sin’ er jee)—A: state of equi- 
libriune B: effect of evil. C: combined 
action of separate components. D: 
individual effort. 


(7) apparition—A: ghost. B: opening. C: in- 
tuition. D: uncertainty. 


(8) effusive (e few’ siv)—A: messy. B: fussy. 
C: over-emotional. D: easily offended. 


(9) doldrums—A: mirth. B: ‘richness. C: 
ebullience. D: stagnation. 


S de earererercmsreseesen——— 


By PETER FUNK 


(10) gorge (gorj) —A: to pieres: B: ravage. 
C: waylay. D: eat greedily. 


(11) litigation—A: lawsuit. B: investi- 
gation. C: complaint. D: reconciliation, 


(12) ape—A: to taunt. B: cheapen. C: 
mimic. D: steal, 


(13) incendiary (in sen’ dee er Y)—A: 
dramatic. B: soothing. C: unfair. D: 
causing fire, 


(14) exacerbate (eg zass’ er bate)—A: to 
grind thoroughly. B: make worse. C: 
demand or require. D: discourage. 


(15) haphazard—A: hit-or-miss, B: safe. C: 
mixed-up. D: dangerous. 


(16) scrupulous (skroo’ pew  lus)—A: 
pleasing. B: cranky. C: conscientious. D: 
devious. 


(17) eddy—A: wave. B: shoal. C: water- 
fall. D: whirlpool. Š 


(18) jaundiced (jawn’ dist)—A: anxious. B: 
embittered. C: shaken. D: firm. 


(19) facetious (fa see’ shus}—A: fake. B: 
caustic. C: grimacing. D: humorous, 


(20) allure (a lure’)}—A: to praise. B: tempt. 


C: hide. D: decorate. 
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Answers to 


It Pays to 
Enrich Your 
Word Power 


(1) heartfelt—A: Sincere; deeply stirred or 
moved: as, heartfelt concern for the 
refugees. 


(2) gingerly—B: Cautiously; in a very care- 
ful way; as, to approach a strange dog 
gingerly. Old French gensor (delicate). 


(3) valour—C: Great courage, especially in 
facing hardship and danger; as, the 
valour of the rescue team. Old French 
valour (value; worth). 


(4) pre-eminent—D: Outstanding; distin- 
guished; superior to any other; as, the 
pre-eminent tennis star. Latin pre (before) 
and eminere (to jut). 


(5) levy—C: To impose or collect taxes, 
tolls and the like. “The state levied a tax 
on cigarette sales." Latin levare (to 
raise). 


(6) synergy—C: Combined action of separ- 
ate components, making the total e ect 
greater than the sum of individual 
epes a fie creative synergy of 

ilbert and Sullivan. Greek syn fw; 
and ergon (work). oah) 


(7) apparition—A: Ghost; somethi 
appears in unexpected ways: Pa that 


apparition floating in th i 
apparere (to appeat), ©- fog. Latin 
(8) effusive—c: Over-emotional and 


enthusiastic in expressin; 

ing: 4 Oneself: 
gushing; as, an e usi : if; 
effusus (pouring ‘on greeting. Latin 


(9) doldrums—D;: Stagnation: o 


of calms along the equator: kerai region 


ence also a 


; d state of mind; as, to feel in 
depre ans. Old English dol (dull). |" *° 


e—D: To eat greedily or glutton. 

a stuff to capacity; as, to gorge one. 

self with sweets. Latin gurges (throat, 
whirlpool). 


11) litigation—A: The process of bringin 
( or ete a lawsuit. Latin Jis ea 
dispute). 


12) ape—C: To mimic; imitate; copy. Old 
i english apa (tailless monkey), á 


(13) incendiary—D: Causing fire; as, an 
incendiary bomb. Figuratively, stirring 
up trouble; as, an incendiary speech. 
Latin incendium (fire). 


(14) exacerbate—B: To make worse or 
aggravate. “The invasion exacerbated 
international tensions.” Latin exacer- 
bare (to irritate), 


(15) haphazard—A: Hit-or-miss: left to 
chance. Middle English hap (chance) 
and Arabic al-zahr (dice). 


(16) scrupulous—C: Conscientious; pains- 
takingly honest and exact, Latin 
Scrupulus (tiny stone). 


(17) eddy—D: Small whirlpool or whirl- 
wind: a current of water or air moving 
against a main current, often in circles. 
Old Norse itha. 


(18) jaundiced—B: Embittered; jealous. 
prejudiced or hostile so as to distort 
Judgement; as, jaundiced opinions. Latin 
galbinus (yellow). 

“His 


(19) facetious—D: Humorous. te 


facetious remarks interrupted 
meeting.” Latin facetus (witty). ~- 


(20) allure—B: To tempt or entice D4 
seductively offering pleasure or rewa is. 
as, to allure tourists by advertisemen 

d French alurer from a- (to) and lu 
(faiconer’s bait), 
Vocabulary Ratings 

16 or more correct 


15-12 correct .... 
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This useful book worth Rs. 21... 


Here’s a wonderful 

opportunity to own 

our Book of Great Quotations 
— at no extra cost — and an 
invitation to enter the exciting, 
educative and informative world 
of the Reader's Digest. 


Jokes, drama, adventure, practical 

advice and wise counsel: all this 

and much more in the warm, 

friendly pages of the Digest. The 

monthly magazine that has found 

its permanent place in the 

hearts of over 100 million people, 

the world over. The largest 

readership in magazine history. 

Terms of offer 

A single copy of the Reader's Digest now costs you Rs. 8.00 on the news- 
stands. You can ensure that your favourite magazine is delivered to your home 
regularly every month by ordering an annual subscription now. Please return 


the order coupon below, duly filled in with your name and address, together 
with your remittance of Rs. 96.00 plus Rs. 7.00 for postage and handling. 


You may cancel your subscription at any time—for any reason whatsoever — 
and the unserviced portion of your subscription will be refunded. 


a = eo = + = SORDER COUPON e am a ot et i Se ee a 
To 


The Reader's Digest, 
Bombay. 


Please rush me my FREE copy of ‘Book of Great Quotations’ and 
enter me for one years Subscription to the Reader's Digest. | enclose Postal Order/ 
Cheque/Money order for Rs. 96.00 Plus Rs. 7.00 for Postage and handling. 


NAME: 
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when you're fighting 
stubborn and severe dandruff 
you need a shampoo even 
F stronger than Clinic. 


mananam 


CLINIC SPECIAL 


We know that you are happy with 
Clinic; it has worked on your dandruff. 
But we also know that there- 
are some people whose dandruff is 
stubborn and severe, That's why | 
we have introduced a new formulation 
that helps clear stubborn and 
Severe dandruff. Even more effectively 
than Clinic, It's Clinic Special. 
So now there are two Clinics. | 
; 
i 


Clinic for normal dandruff. And 

Clinic Special for stubborn and 

severe dandruff. Together they are 
€ answer to all dandruff problems. 


8 A quality product by Hindustan Lever Limited 
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Trek of the Great 4 
White Bear 


| 
_ He was to face possible starvation, endless pack ice and killer 


whales on his journey to a far-off island. But survival—and ! 


the scent of she-bear—drove him on 


By FRANKLIN RUSSELL 


the storm. It was late 
March, and a blizzard was 


i 
| E WOKE UP to the fury of 
| raging against the north-western 


shore of Greenland. The ice ca- i 
vern in which the polar bear had ; 
taken refuge groaned. It lay on the 
flank of a giant iceberg, trapped 
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late in the previous summer 
against the shore. But now 
the pressure of the wind and the 
conflicting thrust of the Arc 
tic waters shook the great berg. 

The bear found the weak spot !n 

the sheath of ice that made the roof 
of his shelter, then smashed his 
head upwards. The ceiling shat- 
tered outwards and his three- 
metre-tall body burst into the 
snow. He stood erect, 450 heavily 
furred kilos of bear facing the 
howling wind. y 

He felt the weakness of his 
body. He had lost 90 kilos in an 
early-winter migration along the 
coast of Greenland in search of 
food. Shakily, he crouched low 
against a snow-bank to avoid the 
direct force of the wind and, 
bracing himself in darkness, 
endured the night-long danger 
of the blizzard. 

In Search of a.Mate. With the 
dawn came relief. The wind fell 
and brilliant sunlight came sweep- 
ing down the bare, fjord-riven 
coastline. The bear looked west- 
wards, across the tumbled waste- 
land of glittering ice. He knew 
from other years that it probably 
stretched unbroken from the sho- 
res of Greenland to 
flanks of Baffin Island 
kilometres away. He ee 
towards that far-off isla 
favourite gathering pl 
bears, who tend to ve 
away, especially wh, 
leading cubs. The p 


10 


the nearest 
nearly 500 
as impelled 
nd; it wasa 
ace for she- 
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- teased his dense fur from 8s that 


himself methodically v; 
tongued licks and SCratchin Ugh 


ted winter condition, The S mat. | 
out across the ice. 

The bear trekked on fo > 
exhausting days without feats 
the morning of the sixth, he w By 
emaciated and weak that he ia ir ; 
walk only two hours at A i d 
before resting. His fur hun aE 
him like an ill-fitting, ragged coat 

At noon, he stood on a pile of 
tumbled ice pans, facing south, He! 
could smell seal, the scent brought | 
in by a gentle south wind, But i 
was very faint; the seals must be at 
least two days away. He would 
collapse from starvation before he 
could reach them. f 

He turned to the west. There, 3 
on a small patch of ice surrounded! 
by piled-up pans, lay a sleeping! 
seal—its breathing hole fully 30) 
metres away. At once, the bear 
stretched out silently, full length,” 
on the ice. 

An Arctic fox appeared near by 
to await scraps of food from the 
bear’s kill. The bear ignored the 
fox and reached forward as far ® 
he could, unsheathed his or 
claws and slowly dug them 0 
theice. Then, almost alle 
slowly hauled his great bul + the 
ward. The fox, knowing cai 
bear could easily take hou 
finish his stalk, curled up 2” 
to sleep. nt 

Sine the seal slept less w ; 
minute at a time, the stalking 


3 
a6 
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Good health and good ti SURG 


" go together 
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Give your family good-tasting Bournvita. ie @& $ a 
So full of the natural goodness of cocoa, malt, Ñ =p j 
milk and sugar. So 


—Ůě a 

¥ z au 

n ete a Gi Crtturyes Bournvita Ay 
n N It does you a world of good F 
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SAMRUDDHI CASH 
DEPOSIT CERTIFICATES 
SCHEME RECURRING FIXED A safe investment 
Your savings gow DEPOSIT DEPOSITS which multiplies 

at an amazing speed SCHEME Brilliant prospects itself. Certificates 
Because aot oniy Tam your small fo tne money inat svalabie 1n 
oun But the monthly savings you can safely put denominations of 
interest too earns _into big investments aside. Earn a higher Rs. 25, Rs. 100, Mi 
interest. Invest in OF the future. rate of interest by Rs,1,000. Rs.10,00%. 
denominations of Choose the amount depositing your Rs-50,000 and 

Rs. 100 for12to YOU Want to save: Money for a longer Rs.1,00,000. 

120 months. Rs. 5 to Rs. 500. period. 


Choose the period : 
12 to 120 months. 


DENA BANK 


(A Nationalised Bank) r 
Central Office : Maker Towers E, i 
Cuffe Parade, Bombay 400005 f 


For details, visit your nearest 
DENA BANK branch. 


Dedicat ‘ 
ed to People’s Progress and Prosperity 


I2 3 
RATAN BATRAIDBIÉI 
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TREK OF THE GREAT WHITE BEAR 
_ covered his nose with his paw and 


slitted his eyes to hide their give- 
away black marks against the 
white ice. Two hours passed. The 
hunter had crept forward only 
five metres. 

The Chase. Then the fox awak- 
ened and sneezed. Instantly, the 
seal twirled its body and began a 
kicking slide for its breathing 
hole. The bear rose and ran in a 


flanking movement up and over. 


the ice pans. 
Bear and seal arrived at. the 


breathing hole together. With a 
rippling squirm, the seal shot into 
the hole. The bear sprawled flat, 
driving a powerful paw deep into 
the hole and raking the dark water 
with extended claws. They struck 
flesh, and the seal was hooked. 

Then with a tremendous heave 
he jerked his prey to the surface in 
an explosion of water and broken 
ice. 

Weak and exhausted from the 
furious, final effort of the chase, he 
now had to wait for his strength to 


The Happy World of Leonard. 


Pineapples in 
Peshawar ” 


Kanta 
in Kanpur * 


Papayas 
in Perth 


Gulabjamun 


in Gwalior pee 


Watermelons 
&; in Washington 


Pierre 
in Paris 


The happy world of Leonard: now a 
hundred years old, over 150 countries 
wide, and millions of families strong! 


Leonard Refrigerators. Relied on around 
the world for their long trouble-free 
service. For chilling beverages, preserving 
the freshness of foods. Efficiently! 


Its world class compressor, perfectly 
balanced refrigeration system 
and ingeniously desi 
Leonard your happiest choice among 
refrigerators. 


Come. Start another century. With a 
smile! Buy a Leonard. 


Another quality product from è 
Leaders in refrigeration 
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BOMBAY » NEW DELHI » CALCUTTA » MADRAS + PUNE » INDORE + AHMEDABAD + VADODARA + KANPUR® CHANDIGARH 
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return, For five minutes he i 
his teeth centimetres from 
seal’s staring ge 

Five days later, the b 
the edge of the pack ice. He = 
devoured the- seal and, with r 
strength restored, had Po 
on, leaving the fox the scraps. rte 
was short-sighted enough that he 
could not see the great island 
ahead of him, some six kilometres 
away. But standing erect, and 
sniffing, he caught the smell of the 
cliffs where the sea-birds breed and 
then, with a stab of pure excite- 
ment, the overpowering scent of 
she-bear. 

Pleasure welled up inside him. 
He turned in a vaulting somersault 
and rolled on the ice. Then he 
dived head-first into the dark 
water. 

In the distance, two lazy black 
sails curved back and forth across 
the open water: killer whales. But 
the bear swam steadily, almost 
blindly on, Nearing the island’s 
shores. Then the two big sails 
came up swiftly behind him. He 
felt his hindquarters lifted out of 
the water under the blunt snout of 
whale. His back feet slipped fr a 
the whale’s head. He turned. ie 
ched forward and struck the a 
ing, smooth whale between 1n- 
blow hole and eyes with at its 
dous swipe. The animal gece 
retreated, but the other wh, stily 
cled, watchful, waiting a 


e bear reached 


e cir- 
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The bear turned tow. 


i 
1 
2 ards tha 
shore again. He was swim the 


desperately as the secon, 
came after him. The bear wa 
knocked sideways, but he was still 
struggling, still swimming. The | 
his feet touched bottom, las 
moment the whale was lefi 
behind. : | 

Now the bear could smell the 
island, and the aroma of a mate 
was overpowering. He coughed 
sneezed and galloped on, flinging 
spray about him wildly. He cra. 
shed up on to the icy beach, 
Confronting him was a near 
vertical cliff, but he could climb it. 
He drove his claws into its 
frozen base and began his 
ascent. Nothing could stop hi 
now. ; 

The mating urge was so stron 
it would keep him prowling th 


d whale É 


kilos he had lost in the winter and 
would certainly mate, perhapiif 
several times. ee | 

The females would have the 
One or two cubs, ten months latet: 
He would never see them. By th 
time they were born, he might 

ack in Greenland, or 800 

metres west, anywhere in the 8” 
Arctic wilderness that was 
Ome. 


eat 


you cannot see the shadow. 


R, 
_Helen Keller | ^D 
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News from the 
‘World of Medicine 


‘Estrogen Stopped; Risk Falls 
THE HIGHER risk of uterine cancer 
among women .who take estrogen 
during menopause declines sharply 
after they stop using the medicine, 
- according to a study in the New 
England Journal of Medicine. The re- 
- searchers at Boston University 
Medical College based their con- 
clusions on an analysis of the health 
records of about 18,000 women 
whose ages ranged from 50 to 64. 
Women who used estrogen had a one 
per cent to three per cent risk each 
year of developing cancer of the ute- 
rine lining (endometrial cancer). The 
risk was greatest in those who took 
the drugs for more than five years. 
` The risk for non-users is one-tenth of 
one per cent. 
The analysis showed that middle- 
_ aged women who used estrogen were 
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about 20 times more likely than non- 
users to develop cancer of the uterine 
Jining. But six months after they 
stopped using the drugs, the risk 
declined to almost the same level as 
that of the non-users.’ 


“In the face of the very high risk ` 


that long-term users run,” says Dr 
Hershel Jick, the study’s director, “it 
should be very reassuring to learn that 
this risk can be reversed so quickly.” 

—AP 


Is Male Menopause a Myth?> 

Tuoueu it has long been known that 
male sexual activity declines with age, 
doctors have never been sure of the 
reason. The most widely accepted 
explanation is that levels of the sex 
hormone testosterone drop after reach- 
ing a peak between the ages of 20 and 
30, producing in effect a “male me- 
nopause.” Now that theory has been 
challenged. Ina study of 73 men, from 
25 to 89 years old, Dr S. Mitchell 
Harman, Dr P. Tsitouras and 
sociologist Clyde Martin at the US 
National Institute on Ageing con- 
firmed that there was decreasing 
sexual activity with advancing years but 
that levels of testosterone remained 
remarkably stable after the age of 30. 


Yet, if there is no such thing as male . 


menopause, what causes the sexual 
decline? Harman suspects that it may 
be owing at least in part to changes in 
the. central nervous system’s ability to 
send messages along its numerous 


‘pathways. : — Time 


Diabetes Virus: 

First Solid Evidence 

A common virus has been identified as 
one possible cause of juvenile dia- 
betes, opening the door to future 
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lisp through use of a vaccine. 
Bie, discovery, reports the New 

ngland Journal of Medicine, offers new 
hope for sufferers of this most severe 
form of diabetes. 

Researchers at America’s National 
Institutes of Health and the National 
Naval Medical Centre succeeded for 
the, first time in isolating 4 
virus—Coxsackie B4—from the pan- 
creas of a 10-year-old boy who had 
developed a fatal case of diabetes soon 
after a flu infection. When the same 
virus was injected into laboratory 
animals, certain inbred (genetically 
‘similar) mice developed the same 
disabling type of diabetes. Scientists 

_ say that this was the first clear evi- 
dence of a viral. connection in this 
disease. more 

These findings also strengthen the 
theory that inherited susceptibility 
may play a key role, since only certain 
inbred laboratory animals developed 
the disease in the course of these 
experiments. —US News & World Report 


Letting the Old Die Quietly 
SHoutp physicians keep terminally ill 
patients alive indefinitely ? The ques- 
tion has never been resolved—legally 
or ethically. But two investigators at 
the University of Washington in 
Seattle,’ USA, have found ‘evidence 
that doctors often do not prolong the 
lives of patients in a hopeless con- 
dition. : 

Dr Norman Brown and statistician 
Donovan Thompson inspected the 
records of 190 Seattle nursing-home 
patients who had developed fevers 
indicative of potentially life- 
threatening infections. Presumably 
the fevers could have been treated 
with antibiotics or hospitalization 
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But the two researchers found 
patients—more than -40 
cent—never received such treatme r 
At least partly as a result, 48 of the &1 1 
died. Death occurred among balya | 
of the 109 patients who were raei 
“We believe that most of the de. 
cisions not to actively treat these 
episodes of fever were part of an 
intentional plan by physicians and 
nurses,” Brown and Thompson statt 
in the New England Journal of Medicine. 
Their conclusion was supported by 
explicit evidence in many cases. The 
charts of 23 patients contained such 
notations as “patient terminal, no 
effort to prolong life,” and “no he- 
roics.” = oma 


that 81 


Emotions May Be Hazardous 
Persons who have uneven tempera- 
ments appear to have a much greater | 
chance of developing ‘serious illness | 
and of dying young than do those | 
with other temperaments, Drs _ 
Barbara Betz and Caroline Thomas 
report in the Johns Hopkins Medical 
Journal. 4 
In 1948, Betz and Thomas clas- 
sified 45 Johns Hopkins medical stu- 
dents in three personality groups of 
the basis of psychological tests an! 
questionnaires. The students were lis- 
ted either as “alphas,” described as 
cautious, reserved, quiet and unde- 
manding: “betas,” spontaneous, ac 
tive and outgoing; or “gammas, 
moody, emotional and either over 
or under-demanding. d 
Thirty years later, Betz -ani 
Thomas looked at the health records 
of the former students. They fou” 
that 77.3 percent of the gamma 
group suffered from major disorders, 
including cancer, high blood pre 
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Ssure, heart disease and emotional 
sturbances. The incidence of disor- 
ders was only 25 per cent in the alpha 
group and 26.7 per cent in the betas. 
he doctors repeated the study on 
another group of 127 male students 
from the classes of 1949 through 1964 
with similar results. 
, “Too often, gamma people get lost 
in their own emotions,” says Betz. 
“While a person’s temperament can- 
not be changed, more support from 
~ outside sources—such as more 
human contacts—might help lessen 
a gamma’s risk of disease.” _E.E. 


Help for Night Owls 

“NIGHT PEOPLE” who are unable to 
achieve a full night’s sleep before they 
have to get up again can have their 
insomnia cured by a simple resetting 
of their biological clocks. Dr Elliot 
Weitzman, director of the Sleep-Wake 
Disorders Centre at New York City’s 
Montefiore Hospital and Medical 
Centre, and his colleagues have suc- 
cessfully used what they call “chrono- 
therapy” in six patients whose in- 
ternal clocks were disruptively out of 
synchronization with the rest of the 
world. 

The patients stayed up later each 
night for several days, pushing their 
bedtimes forward until they were 
going to bed at 11.30 p.m. instead of 
4.40 a.m.—their average bedtime be- 
fore treatment. After the rotation, the 
patients arose at 7.50 a.m. instead of 
sleeping until early afternoon. A log 
kept by the patients and an overnight 
check-up in the sleep laboratory one or 
two months later showed that all had 
maintained their new circadian rhy- 
thm. 

For reasons not yet fully under- 
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stood, it seems to be relatively easy to 
reset a person’s biological clock b 
delaying his bedtime, but difficult tg. 
go in the other direction. Thus, the 
efforts that night people generally 
make to cure themselves by going to 
bed earlier rarely are successful. ` 
—The New York Times 


Sex-Change Surgery Stopped 
TRANSSEXUALS are people who per- 
sistently think of themselves as mem- 
bers of the opposite sex. Thousands of 
them have actually subjected them- 
selves to drastic surgery to assume 
new sexual identities. Such operations 
have always been controversial 
among doctors. Now, Baltimore’s 
prestigious Johns Hopkins Hospital, 
one of the first US institutions to 
perform transsexual surgery, says that | 
it has found the operations unhelpful 
to so many patients that it no longer 
does them. f 

The Hopkins Gender Identity. 
Committee has referred more than 
100 patients for sex-change oper- 
ations in the past two decades. The 
Operations were justified on the 
theory that the transsexual could lead 
a happy life only if permitted to join 
the opposite sex in body as well as 
mind. 

But in one study, Johns Hopkins 
psychiatrist Jon Meyer found that 
surgery did not improve transsexuals’ 
adjustment to life. Meyer and col- 
league Donna Reter evaluated the 
sexual activity, family relationships 
and adaptation to daily routine of 50 
former patients. The researchers dis- 
covered no significant difference 19 
adjustment between those who even 
tually had surgery and those who 
did not. > Newsweek 
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Think 
Your Way 
Out of 
Depression 


By EDWARD ZIEGLER 


Two doctors offer 
a common-sense system 
of therapy that 
can, mäke you the 
master of your moods 


chological disorders. Almost 

everyone experiences ‘it at 
some time. Each year, millions are 
| spent on medicines to alleviate the 
| withering melancholy, blighted 
hopes and dismal inner weather 
that are the symptoms of depres- 
sion. 
- Nowa new book, Feeling Good, 


H I T Is THE common cold of psy- 


by Dr David Burns, argues that 
most depression arises from erro- 
neous thinking, and that we have 
it within our power to control 
the furtive thoughts that dupe us 
into needless gloom. In fact, Dr 
Burns’s experiments indicate that 
when it comes to curing a depres- 
sion, thoughts, not tranquillizers, 
work best. 


This book. derives from the- 


experience of Burns’s mentor at 
the University of Pennsyl- 
vania (Philadelphia, USA) School 
of Medicine, Dr Aaron Beck. It 
was Dr Beck who developed the 
theory of “cognitive therapy.” He 
was treating a patient one day in 
1956 when he first glimpsed the 
phantom “automatic thoughts” 
that can, if not carefully watched, 
hijack our attitudes and seize con- 
trol of our moods. . j 

The patient had been criticizing 
Dr Beck angrily, then paused. “I 
asked him what he was feeling,” 
Beck writes. The patient respond- 
ed, “I feel very... guilty.” He 
told Beck that he was having two 
parallel streams of thought at the 
same moment. One carried -his 
denunciation of Beck, but in a 
second stream the patient was 
criticizing himself. 

Pressed, he reported the actual 
words he was thinking: “I 
shouldn’t have said that ... I’m 
wrong to criticize him ... He 
won't like me.” 

Beck writes: “This case present- 
ed me with my first clear-cut exam- 


BASED ON “FEELING GOOD: THE KEW MOOD THERAPY,” © 1980 DAVID D. BURNS, M.D. PUBLISHED BY WILLIAM MARROW & COMPANY INCORPORATED, NEW YORK, 


i 


l N-V. COGNITIVE THERAPY AND THE EMOTIONAL DISORDERS” Ç) 1978 AARON T.BECK, M.D. PUBLISHED BY INTERNATIONAL UNIVERSITY PRESS, INC., NEW 
YORK, N.Y. “DEPRESSION :CAUSES AND TREATMENT," Ç) 1967 BY AARON BECK, M.D. PUBLISHED BY UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVAMIA PRESS, PHILADELPHIA, P-A- 
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ple of a train of thought running 
parallel to the reported thought.” 
He began to coach patients in 
observing and declaring their un- 
reported, self-critical thoughts. 
This helped him gain more insight 
into these automatic thoughts and 
their characteristics. 

He found they are usually quite 
specific (“I’m no good”’), and they 
occur in a kind of mental short- 


‘hand with no logical sequence. 


And the negative thoughts tend to 
distort reality. Beck also dis- 
covered that people could even- 
tually be taught to identify and 
stop negative thoughts prior to 
experiencing the emotions that 
came from them. 

The continuing work of Beck 
and Burns and their colleagues 
reinforces the basic discovery : our 
moods don’t decree our thoughts. 
It’s the other way around. Our 
thoughts govern our moods. 
Therefore, if you think right, 
you'll feel right. 

Harmful Distortion. Dr Beck 
summed it up in his book Cognitive 
Therapy and the Emotional Dis- 
orders: “By correcting erroneous 
beliefs, we can damp down or alter 
excessive, inappropriate emo- 
tional reactions.” Dr Burns goes 
on to list these three principles of 
cognitive therapy: 

1. All your moods are created 
by your thoughts,. or “cogni- 
tions.” “You feel the way you do 
right now because of the thoughts 
you have at this moment.” 

22 


* 


2. When you feel depressed, it’ 
because your thoughts are domi. 
nated by a “pervasive negativity, 
The whole world looks shadow, 
in gloom. “What is worse—you’ 
come to believe that things really 
are as bad as you imagine them to 
be.” 

3. Negative thoughts nearly al. 
ways contain gross distortions, 
“Twisted thinking is the exclusiv 
cause of nearly all your suffering.” 

Dr Burns describes the pilot 
study that showed how well these 
principles can work in alleviating 
depression. Forty-four severely 
depressed patients referred to tht 
Centre for Cognitive Therapy, al 
the University of Pennsylvanii 
School of Medicine, were randomly 
assigned to two groups. One groui 
received individual cognitive 
therapy sessions for 12 weeks 
while the other group was treated 
for the same period with Tofranil, 
one of the most effective anti 
depressant drugs. { 

Of 19 cognitive-therapy pat! 
ents, 15 showed complete re 
covery. Only 5 of the 25 drug 
therapy patients did as well, andl 
others dropped out because of sidi 
effects from the drug. A year latet 
11 cognitive-therapy patients we" 
still symptom-free—a significa? 
finding since depression tends t 
become chronic. f 

Results like these have p° 
duced today a growing enthusia®" 
for this common-sense therapi 
that can help people without u 
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a way out. 


There has to be 


What does a man do when 
he wants to work and can’t 
get a job? What does a man 
do when he knows a craft 
or a trade but doesn't have 
the money to set himself up 
in business? What does a 
man do when every opening 
leads to a dead end? What 
does a man do when he is 
trapped in the maze of 
poverty, despair and 
hopelessness? 

What can he do unless 
someone gives him a 
helping hand, unless 
someone cares? 

But if you care, care just 
a little bit, there is a way 
out for him and millions of 
other men and women like 
him. Because Corporation 
Bank is putting into action 
an absolutely novel idea to 
reach out and change the 
lives of people living below 
the poverty line. 


RATIBHA-CB-164/81 


You don’t have to spend 
a paisa. All you have to 
do is put in a word for 
deserving people and 
Corporation Bank will put 
up the money to help them 
stand on their own feet. 
And what is the definition 
of deserving people? Well, 
in this context, people who 
know a trade or have skills 
(anything from tailoring, 
shoe-making to growing 
fruits and vegetables) and 
whose family income is less 
than Rs.3000 a year if 
they live in cities‘and less 
than Rs.2000 if they-tive in 
villages. Once the 
application is processed and 
approved, the bank will 
lend an individual or family 
anywhere between 
Rs.1,509 to Rs.6,500 at 
just 4% interest. 


puts man where he belongs: at the centre of the universe 


How about n? Will you + 
become a high-powered 
consultant to Corporation 
Bank? When will you come 
over to the nearest branch 
of Corporation Bank with 
the names and bio-datas of 
people you want to 
recommend? Or better still 
with the people themselves? 
The faster, the better. 
Remember, the livelihood 
and future of a whole lot of 
families depends on you. 


Head Office: Mangalore 
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THINK YOUR WAY OUT OF DEPRESSION 


side effects of medication. 


IN COGNITIVE therapy, the doctor 
challenges the patient to listen to 
his own negative thoughts—trains 
him to identify these inner sabo- 
teurs and silence them. Results 
come quickly, usually within a few 
weeks. í 

Beck and Burns think the 
technique can be applied on a self- 
help basis. Burns gives patients a 
list of the ten most common self- 
defeating thought patterns, and 
suggests: “When you are feeling 
upset, this list may make you 
aware of how you are fooling 
yourself.” 

1. All-or-nothing thinking. You 
see everything in black and 
white—like the straight-A student 
who gets one B, and then thinks he 
is a total failure. It “will set you up 
for discrediting yourself endlessly. 
Whatever you do will never mea- 
sure up.” 

2. Overgeneralization. You ex- 
pect uniform bad luck because of 
one bad experience. A shy young 
man asked a girl for a date. When 
she declined, he said to himself, 
“Tm never going to get a date. I’ll 
be lonely and miserable all my 
life.” : 

3. Mental filter. You seize a 
negative fragment of a situation 
and dwell on it. It’s like wearing a 
special lens that filters out every- 
thing positive. Burns writes, 
“You soon conclude that every- 
thing 7s negative.” 


4. Automatic discounting. One 
instance of this is the way we often 
brush aside a compliment: “He’s 
just being nice.” That’s a destruc- 
tive distortion, Burns writes. 
Usually a depressive hypothesis is 
dominating your thinking, some 
version of “I’m second-rate.” 

5. Jumping to conclusions. Two 
examples are what Burns calls 
“Mind Reading” and the 
“Fortune-Teller Error.” In the 
first, you assume that others look 
down on you without checking 
the validity of your assumption. In 
the second, you look into the 
future and see only disaster. 

6. Magnification and minimiza- 
tion. Burns calls this the “binocular 
trick,” because you are either 
blowing things up, or shrinking 
them, out of proportion. You look: 
at your imperfections through 
binoculars and magnify them. But 
when you think about your 
strengths, you look through the 
other end of the binoculars and 
shrink everything. 

7. Emotional reasoning. “I feel 
guilty: therefore I must have done 
something bad” is a prime exam- 
ple. Your emotion seems to be 
evidence for the thought. It rarely 
occurs to a depressed person to 
challenge this pattern of distorted 
reasoning. 

8. Should statements. “I should 
do this” or “I must do that” are 
examples of the kind of thinking 
that makes you feel guilty —rather 
than motivates you to do some- 
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thing. ` 

9. Labelling and mislabelling. If 
the share you invested in goes 
down, Burns warns, you might 
think, “I’m a failure” instead of “I 
made a mistake.” Such self- 
labelling is irrational. Your self 
cannot be equated with any one 
thing you do. 

10. Personalization. You think: 
whatever happens, whatever 
others do, it’s my fault. Says 
Burns: “You suffer from a para- 
lysing sense of bogus guilt.” What 
another person does is ultimately 
his or her responsibility—not 
yours. 


Dr Burns goes on to offer tech- 
niques to get the upper hand over 
your depression. He suggests 
“three crucial steps when you are 
upset.” 

1: Write down your negative 
thoughts. “Don’t let them buzz in 
your head; snare them on paper!” 

2: “Read over the list of cogni- 
tive distortions.” 

3: “Substitute more objective 
thoughts that put the lie to the 
ones that made you depressed.” 

Here is a sampling of the provo- 
cative positive insights Burns of- 
fers to replace negative thoughts : 

> Your feelings are not facts! 
“Your feelings don’t even count, 
except to mirror your thinking. If 
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ight place a 


your thoughts make no sense,. 
feelings.they create will be just as- 
absurd.” ° ! 
> You can cope. Even with 
genuife sadness due to real loss or 
‘disappointment, a substantial por. 
tion of the suffering comes from 
thought distortion. “When you 
eliminate these distortions, coping 
with the real problem will become ` 
less painful.” 7 
> Don’t base your opinion of 
yourself on your achievements. 
“Self-worth based on accomplish- 
ments is ‘pseudo-esteem,’ not the 
genuine thing,” Burns says. “Nor 
can love or approval add one iota 
to your inherent worth. Most 
depressed individuals are in fact 
much loved, but it doesn’t help. In 
the end, only your own sense of self- 
worth determines how you feel.” i 
And that is the main lesson of. 
cognitive therapy: self-esteem. 
Like yourself better and you'll feel 
better. “Self-esteem can be viewed 
as your decision to treat yourself 
like a beloved friend,” Burns says. 
He asks: If a famous visitor came 
to stay with you, would you insult 
him? Would you peck away at his 
weaknesses and imperfections? 
Of course not. You would do 
everything you could to make 
your guest feel comfortable. 
“Now—wh If 
: y not treat yourse 
like that? Do it all the time!” 


=== __ 


ded to me the secret of success. 
t the right time,” he said, “but 
—V. Burden 
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Personal Glimpses 


At A commemoration of the 90th 
anniversary of the birth of the poet 
Marianne Moore, former New York 
Mayor John Lindsay recited four 
precepts to live by that had been set 
down by Miss Moore: feed imagin- 
ation food that invigorates. What- 
ever it is, do it with all your might. 
Never do to another what you would 
not wish done to yourself. Say to 
yourself, “I will be responsible.” 

She once said, “Put these principles 
to the test, and you will be inconven- 
ienced by being overtrusted, over- 
befriended, overconsulted and half- 
adopted, and you will have no leisure. 
Face that when you come to it.” —S.1. 


As THE college-age daughter of a 
friend of mine was being seated on a 
plane a few years ago, she glanced 
quickly at the occupant of the adjoin- 
ing seat. Reacting with a mixture of 
excitement and self-conscious 
dismay, she wondered whether the 
nattily attired man could really be 
Bing Crosby. Try as she might, she 
could not get up the courage to look 
squarely at him, but strove with 
sideway peeks to confirm her im- 
pression. Finally, her amused seat- 
mate bent towards her and in that 


famous baritone said, almost 
apologetically, “Well, everyone 
has to be somewhere.” —R.Q.O. 


Sır Tuomas BEECHAM conducted 
the Boston Symphony on several 
occasions. After one particularly suc- 
cessful programme, the audience 
would not let him go, recalling him 
with applause time and again. Finally, 
he signalled for silence and said, 
“Ladies and gentlemen, when I was a 
very young conductor I heard a deaf 
vicar in the front row say to his 
neighbour, “Why is se bowing? The 
musicians did all the work.” 

“So I shall now leave, and you 
may applaud these gentlemen to your 
hearts’ content.” 

— Janet Baker-Carr, Evening at Symphony 


GERMAN artist and author Ginter 
Grass writes: 

_ When I was 32, I became famous. 
Since then, Fame has been ever at my 
side. He’s always standing around; 
he’s a nuisance, hard to get away 
from. Visitors who think they’ve 
come to see me look around for him. 

He’s getting fat. He’s beginning to 


EDWARD MCLACHLAN 


quote himself. I often rent him out, 


for a small fee for receptions and 
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garden parties. I am amazed at the 
stories he tells me afterwards. He likes 
to have his picture taken, forges 
my signature to perfection, and reads 
what I scarcely look at: reviews. 

—From the Diary of a Snail 


Rex Harrison is often vague about 
current events, but never about a 
menu or proposed meal. His former 
wife, Elizabeth, writes: i 

When we were dining with a few 
friends at the “21” Club in New 
York, a handsome young man left a 
large group celebrating at a table 
decorated with’ miniature Stars and 
Stripes and came to our table. He 
said, “We just came in on the last 
flight. You’ve given me so much 
pleasure through the years, Mr 
Harrison, I would like to take this 
opportunity to thank you.” 

Rex bowed his head graciously and 
returned his attention to the wine list 
as soon as the American had finally 
gone. “What a very odd fellow,” 
Rex said later. “I don’t know why he 
should have made such a fuss about 
his last flight. I came in on the last 
flight from London. I don’t go on 
about i#, do I?” 

“Rex,” I pointed out gently, “that 
was James Lovell. He just got back 
from flying around the moon.” 
—Elizabeth Harrison, Love, Honour and Dismay 


WHEN AMERICAN playwright Clare 
Boothe Luce, 76, was asked re- 
cently, “Do you have any regrets?” 
she answered, “Yes, I should have 
been a better person. Kinder. More 
tolerant. Sometimes I wake up in the 
middle of the night and I remember 
a girl-friend of mine who had 
a brain tumour and called me three 
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times to come and see her. I wa, 
always too busy, and when she dieq 
I was profoundly ashamed. I remem. 
ber that after 56 years.” —CP.A. 


Prince Mowammen, / brother of 
King Hussein of Jordan, spent a few 
days in San Francisco as the guest 
of an airline representative. The 
wining and dining was considerable 
—from one famous restaurant or 
mansion to another. It wasn’t until 
the last day of his visit that the Prince 
summoned up the courage to tell his 
host: “This is wonderful, but what I 
would really like to ... ”—and he 
whispered his yearning. 

That accounts for the incredible 
cortége of four limousines rolling up 
to a snacks stall. After gorging on 
hamburgers, potato chips and milk- 
shakes, the Prince said, beaming, “I 
think I will invite them to open a 
franchise in Jordan.” —H.C. 


MaGazineé editor Helen Gurley 
Brown writes: 

I married for the first time at 
37. I got the man I wanted. It could 
be construed as something of a 
miracle, considering how old I was 
and how eligible he was. 

_ But I don’t think it’s a miracle. I 
think I deserved him. For 17 years 
I worked hard to become the kind of 
woman that might interest him. 
And when he finally walked into 
my life, I was just wordly enough, 
relaxed enough, financially secure 
enough (for I also worked hard at 
my job) and adorned with enough 
glitter to attract him. He wouldn't 
have looked at me when I was 20, 
and I wouldn’t have known what to 
do with bim. —Sex and the New Single Girl 
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The spy 
who caught a cold 


pa 

; He could dodge a rattlesnake 
till it died of exhaustion. Shoot 
the ash off a cigarette 500 metres 
away. But now will this cold keep 
him from the shuit ... atchoo! 


“| told the President | was defecting ” H 
| “He understood when | said it wasto vi ise i i as 
baa An 
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The President's top Secret Service 
agent was so cool, he had finally caught a 
cold. And just couldn't get rid of it. 

John Hunter reached for another 
Kleenex as he studied the blueprints of 
the suitcase. Could the microfilm be 
hidden under the steel channel? Or 

rhaps in the castor wheel? The 
elasticised strap was a good place too. He 
- traced a finger round the sleek lines. 

Having stored the plan in his 

hotographic memory, Hunter burnt the 
Blueprints and flushed down the remains. 


He checked his Rolex. Time for Phase Il. 


“The birds are migrating” said the 
beggar as he hobbled up to him. 

Where" said Hunter, brushing aside a 
speck from his Gucci shoes. 

“To Tangier. The birds are flamingoes” 
~ added the informer. 

The contact had been made. The next 
stop was Tangier. 


eee 
The exploding gunfire made Hunter 
_drop down to his knees. He made a dash 
for the nearest car, and whipped out his 
custom-built automatic. 
The assassin leapt into the lurking 
_ limousine which screamed into action. 
Slowly, the ugly snout of a machine gun 
emerged from the window. 
Hunter fired. 


It was the very same. The same slim 
body, the same sleek lines. 


-He pulled it from the wreckage of the 
limousine and opened it. Instinctively, he 
knew where the microfilm was hidden. 
Under the beautiful silk brocade lining. 
The enemy would think no one would be 
heartless enough to destroy that beautiful 
lining. Hunter felt inclined to agree. 

He spoke to his belly button. 

“Alpha to HQ. OK, HQ. Briggig id the 
VIB shuitcase. Over .... atchoo!” 

Hunter sneezed so hard, the hidden 
microphone popped out and broke into a 
million pieces. 

“We've been cut off!” barked Romeo at 
HQ. “Alpha must be in trouble, he’s 
developed a new code. Call Section 505. | 
want this cracked right away.” ` 


Hunter eased his Lamborghini into the - 


porch. A stately old dowager greeted him. 
“Mr. Hunter. We were hoping you'd 


make it in time for dinner. This way, please.” 


She pressed a button and a section of 
the villa slid back to reveal a hubbub of 
d men. 

q, Alpha” beamed Romeo, 

m. “But what happened? 
g€ the code? And what 
i of Section 505 


replied Hunter blowing his 
nose, "chage de code. | said VIB shuitcase.” 
He held up the sleek little thing. 

“I hab a gold" he added sheepishly. 


N.B. It has been necessary to conceal the 
identities of our customers, to protect 
their privacy. The VIP luggage range, 
however, maintains its actual identity 
in 48 countries around the world. 


CLP 
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H SEEING. 
HEART 


By CLAIRE SAFRAN 


The blind person and his guide dog are 
. linked by a strong bond of love and 
trust. In great part, this is made possible 
because most of the dogs-for-the- ` 
blind bred at half a dozen centres 
around the United States spend the 
first year of their lives “on loan” 
to a young boy or girl. The dogs 
grow up within a family, at ease 
with people, rather than within a 
kennel, with only other dogs as 
<- companions. a 
This is the story of one such dog % 
and the child who loved him, K 
and then gave him up. 


Inside the grey-frame house, 


“JTarkin, a six-month-old yel- 
D low Labrador puppy with 
floppy ears and shoulders 
just beginning to`be sturdy, leapt 
against the wire-mesh sides of his 
dog run. The first whiff of 
Connecticut spring was in the air. 
Larkin stood on his hind legs and 
nudged his nose against the latch 
On the gate of his pen. The gate 
swung open and Larkin raced 
through it, a blur of cream-colour- 
A puppy with all the world before 
im. 


ten-year-old Brenda Campbell, a 
slender girl with brown eyes set in 
a heart-shaped face, was seated 
at the kitchen table working on 
her home-work. She heard a 
scratching at the door and opened 
it. Larkin leapt up, licked her face 
and chased away the questions in 
her mind (How did he get out? 
Had she forgotten to latch the 
gate). Brenda did as she was told: 
she went out to play with her dog. 

A few days later, Brenda found 
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the’ gate to the dog run open 
again, but this time she was certain 
she’d latched it, and this time 
Larkin had not stopped to scratch 
at the kitchen door. As she search- 
ed the yard, Brenda’s heart sank. 
Larkin is a clever dog, she 
thought, but he could be lost or hurt. 
A vision of the dog hit by a 
speeding car made her shiver. 

It was dusk when Brenda heard 
the familiar bark. She raced out- 
side; there was Larkin, matted 
with mud from a swampland he’d 
discovered. She ran to welcome 
him, then stopped. She had to 
show him he’d done wrong. 
Quickly she delivered a series of 
hard slaps to his rump. “What 
would happen to a blind person,” 
she scolded, “if you ran off like 
that 2” 


LARKIN is one of a select group of 
dogs bred in the USA for a special 
destiny. Each year, hundreds of 
such dogs—yellow and black 
Labradors, German shepherds, 
golden retrievers, and an oc- 
casional boxer or collie—are given 
. to young children and their 
families who will love and raise 
them for their first year, preparing 
them for the intensive training 
that will come later when they are 
schooled to be guide dogs for 
the blind. The dogs are chosen 
for dependability, resourcefulness 
and intelligence, and it was up 
to Brenda Campbell to prepare 
Larkin for a life in guide-dog’s 
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; ; 
harness by teaching him obedience 
and keeping him under contro] at 
all times. ; 

He was just 15 centimetres of 
soft, creamy fluff when she first 
saw him in November. A 
representative from Guiding Eyes 
for the Blind, Incorporated, a 
breeding and training centre in 
New York, placed the puppy in | 
her arms and said, “He’s yours, 
Brenda, for a year.” She under- 
stood she’d have to give Larkin 
back. But to herself she thought, 
A year is a long time. 


THE FIRST weeks were crowded 
with new experiences. In the 
mornings, Brenda hurried down 
to the kitchen where the puppy 
slept at the end of a leash, cleaned 
up the inevitable puddle on the 
floor, mixing her scolding with 
quick hugs. On crisp winter after- 
noons, she would take Larkin into 
the yard, where he’d explore for a 
few steps, then hurry back to her 
side. Brenda would pick him up, 
warm him inside her ski jacket and 
nuzzle her nose against his. 
“Were alike,” she whispered. 
“Neither of us is for keeps. You’re 
a foster dog and I’m a foster 
child.” 

Four years earlier, when het 
own mother was unable to care fot 
her, Brenda Campbell had come to 
live with Mary Anne and Harty 
Johnson in Bethany. They treated 
her as one of their own, no dif 
ferent from the three Johnso? 
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children, or from Lee, a foster son 
the same age as Brenda. She learnt 
to call the Johnsons “Mother” and 
` “Father,” and to do her share of 
the chores in the house and out in 
the barn where the family raised its 
own chickens, a pig or two, and 
sometimes a calf. 

Larkin was Brenda’s respon- 
sibility, but he quickly became a 
family project. In the morning 
bustle, with so many people get- 
ting ready for school or work, 
Mary Anne Johnson took over the 
dog’s feeding. (Larkin’s food, and 
also his veterinarian expenses, 
were paid for by Guiding Eyes.) It 

-was Brenda, though, who would 

‘often bend the rules about not 

| feeding from the table and slip 
Larkin a special treat, a bite or two 
of buttered toast. 

Brenda took Larkin everywhere 
she could. He learnt to sit politely 
in the family motor-van and move 
calmly around the shopping cen- 
tre. Guiding Eyes had suggested 
taking him inside stores, and most 
shopkeepers were very obliging. 
Brenda also thought to herself that 
if Larkin could deal with the com- 
ings and goings of the Johnson 
household and co-exist with 
Applejack, the family’s own pet 
yellow Labrador, he could pro- 
bably remain calm anywhere. 

Testing Time. When Larkin 
was about three months old, 
Brenda began to put him through 
his obedience paces. For a ten- 
year-old, fourth-standard pupil, 


THE SEEING HEART 


there was secret pleasure in be- 
coming, for 15 minutes a day, the 
all-knowing teacher. First came 
the romping périod, for Larkin to 
work off his high spirits. Then 
Brenda would slip on his leash (a 
signal to be serious) and com- 
mand: “Come,” “Sit,” “Down,” 
“Forward,” “Right,” “Left,” 
“Stay.” At first, she had to push 
his body into the proper position 
or pull hard at the leash in the 
desired direction. When he did 
well, there were pats and praise. 

For each lesson that Larkin 
learnt, there was a harder one to 
come. Sometimes Brenda thought 
about the day she would have to 
give him back. “It'll be bad for 
me,” she decided, “but it’ll be 
good for the blind person who 
gets him.” 

One spring day, Brenda noticed 
a slight limp in Larkin’s right 
foreleg. “The shoulder has gone 
lame,” the veterinarian told her. 
“Exercise him. It may work itself 
out that way.” 

It was a barely perceptible limp, 
but if it remained it would dis- 
qualify Larkin as a guide dog. If 
that happened, Brenda knew she 
would be offered the chance to 
keep Larkin as her own pet, but 
she pushed the thought away. 
Determinedly, she gave the dog 
extra hours of exercise until the 
lameness faded. 

The day came for the “puppy 
meeting” (held several times a 
year), when a Guiding Eyes repre- 
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ed the of 

s being raised by children 10 
ae Edin was measured oe 
weighed; he’d gained nearly . 
kilos since the last meeting. In the 
obedience-evaluation test, Brenda 
puthim through all the commands 
he knew. Sometimes; in a room 
crowded with half a dozen other 
dogs, a puppy will get keyed up 
and forget his training. Larkin was 
completely serious. 

Fond Farewell. Obedience 
training was important, but Brenda 
knew her most vital contribution 
was loving the dog and teaching 
him to be at home in the human 
world. In part, that meant Larkin 
had to learn not to jump or growl 
at sudden. movements, not to bolt 
at sharp noises. 

Two months later, at the tem- 
perament evaluation, Brenda and 
Larkin walked through an “audio- 
obstacle course? `in which the 
examiner fired a starter’s pistol. 
Brenda felt Larkin lunge excitedly 
on the leash. “Forward,” she said. 

Good dog.” A few paces later, a 
metal folding chair was dropped 
io z floor. Again, Larkin started 
at the crash, but stayed under 
control, Finally, a coat was bran- 
dished in front of him, like a 


sentative evaluat 


Guiding Eyes re 
her aside perserit 
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about -ready to i 
We’ll be ating ao ered Up, 
training centre at ten to the 
August.” End of 
Brenda nodded. i 
her to speak. The time sad for 
so quickly. There was noe by 
month of mornings fe a 
Larkin, house-trained E for 5 
leashed, to jump up on her bed a 
lick her face awake. Th and 
Ere was 
definite number now to the med 
they could play together, go 
ploring together. As a reminder 
she kept telling herself, “I raised 
Larkin to help somebody else,” 
On August 30, Brenda dawdled 
over breakfast. Larkin sat at her 
feet, and she fed him a special treat, 
an egg and an entire piece of toast. 
Then it was time to get into the 
van and take him back where he 
had come from. Months later, 
Brenda would boast, “I -didn't 
ery.” 


At tHE Guiding Eyes centre, 
Larkin learnt to be an <n 
plished guide dog in four monti 
of rigorous schooling bee d 
trainer. When a class of 12 b i 
people were assembled at the ¢ 

tre, each was matched to 4 
for both size and temp® 
then taught to work 
dog: to issue commands, 
the dog to signal, by Fe wa f 
when there was a step UP r ctio 
a drop in the road, an obst! 
a danger. h Tom 


; A jt 
Larkin was paired i 
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Tom Connors with Larkin 


Connors, a heavy-set, 66-year-old 
man with the fierce independence 
of a former truck driver. Larkin 
learnt to respond to Tom’s deep 
voice, to follow his commands, to 
adjust to his pace and gait. The 
man learnt to love and trust the 
dog. “Hes a gentle dog,” Tom 
decided, “a soft dog.” As he had 
been with Brenda, Larkin was 
affectionate with his new master, 
Standing on his hind legs and 
arranging his front paws around 
Tom’s neck in a fond; bearish hug. 


ON Fersruary 2, 1980, five 
months after she’d said good-bye 
to Larkin, Brenda was invited to 
“graduation day” for Larkin and 

S new owner. Larkin was wear- 


ing a leather harness with a rigid 
U-shaped handle held by a smiling 
Tom Connors. Brenda watched as 
Larkin guided Tom down a 
wooded hillside. She followed 
five metres behind as Larkin turn- 
ed on to the road and led Tom 
along it, then across it after wait- 
ing for a car to pass. I did that, 
Brenda thought, with a glow of 
pride. I raised this dog. I made this 
possible. 

Back at the centre there was a 
social hour for the families who’d 
raised the dogs, and the blind 
women and men who now owned 
them. Larkin turned and nuzzled 
against Brenda. Hugging him, she 
said, “You remember me!” 
Happy to see him, she also felt 
afraid to get too close to him and 
have to leave him again. 

When that time came, Brenda 
gave Larkin one last, quick hug. 
Outside, she walked slowly down 
the path. “I just remembered some- ` 
thing,” she told Mary Anne John- 
son. “Pll be back in a minute.” 

Larkin had already guided his 
master half-way up the flight of 
stairs when Brenda hurried up to 
them. Tugging at Tom Connors’s 
sleeve, she told him, “In the morn- 
ings, he really likes a bite of but- 
tered toast.” She turned away 
quickly, hardly hearing Tom as he 
answered, “Yes, Brenda, PIl re- 
member that.” 


a 


IN THREE words I can sum up everything I’ve learnt about life: it goes 


on, 


—Robert Frost 
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The Atomic Man 


In a single, blinding moment, nuclear worker Harold, 
McCluskey was hit with 500 times the amount of 
radioactive material any individual could safely 

receive in a lifetime. How could he survive? 


By STANLEY ENGLEBARDT 


ned to leave on a six-day car-trailer 
trip. 
Driving to work a few hours 


uGuST 29, 1976, was a 
A= day in south- 


eastern Washington State as 


Harold “Mac” McCluskey, 64, and 
his wife, Ella, sat on the porch of 
their home in Prosser and discussed 
their coming holiday. The next 
morning, right after Mac finished 
his midnight-to-8 a.m. shift at the 
Hanford Site, a nuclear research 
and production centre, they plan- 


later, Mac pushed thoughts of the 
holiday from his mind. He had 
been called to substitute for a 
worker on leave in the 242-Z 
building. “That meant working 
with americium-241,” he recalls, 
“and, frankly, I was afraid of the 
stuff.” An artificially produced 
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m is 50 times 


element, americiu n 
4 ; x 

more radioactive than E 

plutonium-239 from whic 

comes. _ 

] developed 


The Hanford Site was 4¢' 
in 1943 to produce plutoniun for 
atomic bombs. Mac had joined 
Hanford as a trainee in January 
1951 and had worked his way up tO 
the skilled position of lea 
nuclear-process operator. 

The 242-Z building was de- 
signed primarily to recover radio- 
active by-products from the waste 
stream of the basic manufacturing 
process. The americium extracted 
here, for example, is used in a vari- 
ety of industrial products, from air- 
craft fuel indicators to household 
smoke detectors. 

The extraction process takes 
place in a series of pipes or col- 
umns. This morning—it was now 
the early hours of August 30—Mac 
was keeping an eye on Column 
pide wre highly concentrated 

c acid was being sent u 
through a bed of resin to reihiove 
americium. The process is called 
elution, and most of the hardware 
is located inside a heavy- 
cabinet, called a Week. ste el 
has thick, lendstghaar sian 
es plastic glove Ports so rie 
perator can see what’s ha ne 
and, if necessar Ppening 

“It’s Goin Ye Tegulate valves, 
umn 14-A h £ {0 Explode!” Col- 

: ad been parti 
ed with radioactive tially load- 
months before. Then | some five 
union employees hed anford’s 
42 Š §0ne on 


strike. As a result, the : 
saturated resin had sat ineattially 
umn for five months—uneit € col 
11.45 p.m., on August 29 about 
workers on the Previous en 
started an up-flow of nitric a Pi t 

At about 2 a.m., a foutre 7 
ple of elutant was drawn wee 
sent to the laboratory for anal and 
“It had an unusually dark BRE 
orange colour,” says Mac. “ ne 
bly because the resin-ametien A 
mixture had broken down chen. 
cally during the extra-long Waiting 

oy iss P g 
period.” The acid flow and elution 
were halted until the laboratory re- 
sults could be evaluated. 

While Mac was waiting for this 
report, Marvin Klundt, a trainee in 
another department, came in. Both 
men were dressed in the heavy-duty 
coveralls required for the plant; and 
Mac wore a special mask as a pre- 
caution against accidental inhala- 
tion of radioactive fumes. 

Suddenly, in mid-conversation, 
the two men froze. A hissing 
sound, like that of escaping steam, 
filled the room. Klundt went to the 
glove-box window. All he could see 
was dense, brown fumes. “Better 
take a look at this,” he called.” 

But Mac was’ already at 
shoulder. “I knew right away !¢ ae 
iodine fumes caused by deterions 
tion of the resin,” he says- “But! 
never seen it come off at this sail 

efore.” to 

As Klundt went to the phoné o- 
call for help, Mac climbed 4 A 
step ladder and put his hands ! 


is 
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the plastic glove ports. They felt 
Unusually warm—an ominous 
Sign. The brownish fumes were so 
thick he couldn't see the gauges or 
valve handles, but he satisfied him- 
self by feeling that the vent valve, 
Was in the correct “open” position. 

Then another, louder, hissing 
noise erupted from near the bottom 
of the column. “Pressure’s building 
UP,” Mac shouted to Klundt. “This 
thing’s going to explode!” 


Mac remembered that a door 
near by was propped partially open. 
“I decided to close it,” he says, “be- 
cause if the thing did explode 
radioactive fumes might endanger 


workers in other areas.” He backed ` 


down the steps and turned towards 
the door. But that was as far as he 
got. 

“Help! I Can’t See!” A blinding 
flash blew out of the windows and 
glove ports of the cabinet. The im- 
pact tore off Mac’s mask, showered 
him with nitric acid, and covered 
his face, neck and shoulders with 
shards of radioactive metal, glass 
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ir. But 
and resin. He gasped m ericium- 
what he inhaled was am 
laden fumes. 

During the next 
Harold McCluskey 
largest Lacie of ra 

i ver taken in : 
pa a times more than p 
tists had determined should be the 
maximum safe amount for an entire 
lifetime. 

ife Although dazed, Mac knew he 
had to reach a shower to wash o 
the radioactive debris. He began 
crawling towards a corridor. But 
his eyelids had been blistered by 
acid. “Help!” he cried out. “I can't 
see!” 

Although not wearing a protec- 
tive mask, Klundt plunged into 
the cloud of fumes and dragged 
Mac 15 metres to the corridor. 
Meanwhile, radiation sensors were 
sounding alarms and flashing a 
warning light. 

Radiation monitors and nurses 
converged on the area. Mac was 
stripped of his. blood-spattered 
radioactive clothes and helped to 3 
decontamination sink where a 
nurse began to wash him gentl 
with soap and water. It w al y 
dawn when he was Sheded ie 
specially equipped ambulance. sf 


few seconds, 
absorbed the 
dioactive mat- 
by a nuclear 


THE PHONE woke D 
Breitenstein at 
cupational 


Found- 
on call 
amina- 


ation in Richlan d, 
eae Emergency Decine 


4 


1§ DIGEST 


tion Facility (EDF 
one of a handful of such pe 
signed for the treatm 

radiation-accident victims 

“50-50.” At the EDF d 
and nurses in hoods.’ tots 
coveralls, gloves and eed 
were waiting for the anibel 
Mac’s stretcher was attached À 
monorail and guided yia Ae toa 
control through heavy, lea, rae 
doors into a decontaminati® 
room. Mac was given a te 
shower; then the medical Re 
using forceps, began picking 
metal, glass and resin particles 
from the skin of his-face, neck and 
shoulders. 

“Although Mac’s unprecedented 
dose of radiation was our primary 
concern,” says Dr Breitenstein, 
“there were other serious medical 
problems, most particularly the 
acid damage to his eyes.” As the 
doctors went to work, Mac—who'd 
fainted in the ambulance but 
had regained consciousness at the 
EDF—overheard an evaluation 0 
his chances. Four of his doctors said 
“50-50.” The other four said n0- 
thing. 

No human had ever inhaled such 

ae nd the 
a large dose of americium, ® Mac 
doctors had no real idea of how g 
would react—either to me dard 
sure or the treatment. St” acid 
methods were used to treat an 
urns and to remove ' d 
radioactive foreign bodies ° 
ded in his face; an ophth 
looked after his acid-buf 
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frequent washings helped reduce 
the radioactivity on his skin. But 
getting rid of the contamination 
inside his body—in his lungs, liver 
and bones—meant moving into 
uncharted medical territory. 

In previous cases of radiation 
exposure, doctors had success- 
fully used calcium DTPA 
Diethylene Triamine Pentaacetic 
Acid), a chelating agent, which 
chemically binds to heavy metals 
like americium and forces ‘them 
into the body’s waste products. 
They immediately used it on Mac. 

When laboratory analysis of 

Mac’s wastes showed that the DTPA 
was carrying out small but steady 
amounts of americium, doctors in- 
creased the dosage to more than 
had ever been given to any patient 
before. Within ten days, a new 
problem developed: the huge doses 
of DTPA were depleting Mac’s body 
of zinc. Too great a loss of this es- 
sential metal could lead to fatal in- 
testinal bleeding or kidney dam- 
age. 
. The doctors then remembered 
that a similar compound, zinc 
DTPA, had been tried briefly on 
animals, but not on humans in the 
United States. Although there were 
questions about its safety, it offered 
their best chance. Permission was 
given by the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration and it worked on Mac 
without side effects. 

Beating the Odds. During the 
tst month, Mac received almost 
Tound-the-clock medical treat- 


THE ATOMIC MAN 


ment. In addition to several- 
times-daily intravenous injections 
of DTPA, he got numerous 
30-minute wash-downs, daily 
blood counts, urine tests, eye 
treatments, radiation scans, and 
long sessions to remove the crusts 
and extruded foreign bodies from 
his face. There was so much 
americium in Mac’s body that every 
radiation scan sent the needle soar- 
ing. 

Because acid had burnt the cor- 
neas of Mac’s eyes, there was some 
question about whether he’d ever 
see again. On the tenth day, 
though, he awoke to a glimpse of 
light and movement through the 
left eye. The ophthalmologist 
bathed the eye and then held up his 
index and middle fingers. “How 
many?” he asked. 

Mac squinted. “Two,” he said. 

Despite such progress, the doc- 
tors remained apprehensive. “Every 
day,” recalls Mac, “they expected 
something awful to happen 
—radiation sickness, bone-mar- 
tow damage, permanent hair 
loss, some kind of disaster. It never 
happened.” 

After the third week, Mac was 
allowed to take daily walks around 
the EDF; and, in the isolation 
room, he began using an exercise 
bicycle to keep his muscles in 
shape. By mid-November 1976, 
Mac, his wife and their dog were al- 
lowed to move into a 10-metre 
car-trailer next to the EDF. 

In late January, Mac finally went 
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home. Although he would con- 
tinue to receive medical treatment 
and regular radiation scans for 
many years, doctors were now con- 
vinced he'd live. Mac McCluskey 
had beaten their odds. 


IN NOVEMBER 1980, I visited Mac 
at his home. Although his face is 
scarred from acid burns, and he 
must wear tinted glasses to protect 
his light-sensitive eyes, there’s lit- 
tle other evidence of his ordeal. 

Had he been frightened? 
“Never,” says Mac without hesita- 
tion. “I’ve always had a strong faith 
in God and knew that he would 
support me. But the return home 
did hold a few surprises.” 

When the press dubbed him 
“the atomic man,” many people as- 
sumed he was a walking radiation 
hazard. Mac avoided his regular 
barber for fear of driving other cus- 
tomers away. Members of his 
church were uneasy until persuaded 
by the priest that Mac was no 
longer a radiation threat. Neverthe- 
less, even some of his old friends 
still hesitated to shake his hand. 

The rebuffs are far fewer now, 
though, and Mac leads a quiet 
life—with fishing, gardening and 
wood-work. “I have good days 


Florida, and a flat 
understood by their | 
name and the flat in h 
nothing,” Mr Altsch 
I can ask her: 


= 40. 


is wife’s name. 
: uller noted, “by 
Your Place or mine 


and bad,” he admits. A cataract in 
his right eye was removed two years 
ago, but extreme light sensitivit 

continues to hamper his vision, 
There are also occasional pinprick 
sensations on different parts of his 
body, which doctors can’t explain. 

Is Mac bitter about the manufac. 
ture of nuclear material? “If the 
rules are followed,” he says, “the 
nuclear industry is as safe as any 
other. It would be a shame if any- 
body used my accident as a reason 
to go against atomic energy.” 

There’s still a large amount of 
americium in Mac’s body, and it 
will probably always be there. “Be- 
cause of his age,” says the doctor, 
“we may never learn if the radioac- 
tivity could lead to other, more 
serious problems.” Nevertheless, 
Mac's case has helped to pioneer 
radiation treatment, and if there 
are other massive-exposure cases of 
this type. they'll benefit from his 
experience. 

One thing doctors can’t give to 
future patients, though, is Mac's 
inner strength. “He’s a tough fel- 
low, with deep religious convic- 
tions, who just refused to give up, 
says Dr Breitenstein. “He may be 
the ‘atomic man’ to some. To me, 
he's a remarkable individual.” 


, they placed the house in Mr Altschullet’s 
“Tt seemed like a lot of bother over 


tit does have its romantic side, Now 
>» » . 
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Lill-ee! 
-hilkee! 


When this chant rises 
from the crowd, 
opponents tremble — 
for it signals the 
preparation of yet 
another thunderous 
delivery by 
| Australia’s 
| ~ cricketing superstar 
i 


7 


By Bit MacarTNEY 


N BRISBANE during a cricket Test 
I match against England, aggres- 

sive all-rounder Tony Greig 
bowled Australian superstar Dennis 
Lillee a bumper — which was like try- 
ing to overpower a shark by biting 
at its throat. When Greig came 


hive 


out to bat, Lillee served him up a 
scorching bouncer. Then, as Lillee’s 
delivery momentum took him right 
down the pitch to within a couple 
of paces of the batsman, he wet his 
finger and drew an ominous “X” 
level with the middle of Greig’s 
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forehead —his future target. It was a 
typical con brio Lillee performance. 
In a game renowned for decorum 
and gravity, Dennis Lillee is as flam- 
boyant as a bullfighter. He storms 
at umpires, withers opponents 
with his glare and showers them 
with jibes. Lillee is considered by 
many to be one of the finest fast 
bowlers in cricket’s history, and for 
nearly a decade, he has also been 
the sport’s top box-office attraction. 
Lillee looks like a fast bowler, too. 

In combat, he often seems taller than 
1.8 metres and heavier than 88 kilos. 
He has a mountain-man quality: a 
mass of bushy, dark hair; wild, dis- 
tant eyes; a broad face split by a 
Mexicano moustache. His lean and 
powerfully muscled body is that of 
an athlete tuned to peak condition. 
His delivery is a cameo of grace- 
ful violence. Running 30 metres to 
the wicket, he accelerates smoothly 
like a locomotive leaving its plat- 
form. Then, ten metres from the 
crease, he reaches top running speed, 
hair flying, skin stretched hard against 
the bones of his face, heartbeat 
thunderously accommodating the 
impending energy explosion—surg- 
ing, in fact, to 180 beats a minute. 
(Sixty is normal.) At full momen- 
tum, Lillee makes a final leaping 
‘bound. His back arches, his 
shoulders pivot and the ball rockets 
away—at sp in excess of 
140 kph—as he flows into a char- 
ging follow-through. On many days, 


Lillee has given this electrifying per-. 


formance more than 200 times. 
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Macho Charisma, In 
response, Australian fans 
thmically chanting = 
LILL-EE,” as he runs in t -EÈ 
Cricket, normally a civilized wl, 
has never heard anything like game, 
English sportswriters compare st 
the blood-crazed chanting o € it to 
tors in the arenas of ancient ‘peste 
Lillee’s macho magic has ma a 
cricket’s Number One sex symbol. 

Born in Perth on July 18, 1949 
Dennis first realized he wanted to 
be a fast bowler in 1960 when he 
went to a local cricket match to 
watch the giant West Indian speed- 
ster, Wes Hall, bowl. After the 
game, Hall stood around chatting 
with adoring youngsters — includ- 
ings on this occasion, Dennis Lillee. 

ennis sow had only one ambi- 

tion: to bowl like Wes Hall. He 
worked at it on a backyard pitch 
at his home with his younger 
brother, Trevor, and father, Keith, 
a truck driver. Emulating Wes Hall 
was not just a matter of propelling 
a cricket ball quickly. Dennis had 
to feel like a fast bowler, by whip 
ping himself into a mood of tige® 

aggression. A lucky miss by beeen 
in those backyard games Wo" a 
evoke snarls and frightful PaE 
often made good by a short e 
into the ribs. Only after the Pim 
would Trevor become once 
Dennis’s beloved brother. andous 

“To keep 
effort of fast sm 
practically got to hate t° 5 
Dennis remarked. “I think 
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men as thieves, trying to steal runs 
from me.” 

Though gangly and awkward 
and inclined to spray the ball 
around, Lillee was a very fast 
bowler and, by the age of 20, 
he was choseri to play for Western 
Australia. A year later, Lillee was 
in full roar in international cricket. 
In the sixth Test against England in 
January 1971, he finally found his 
thythm. All youthful aggression, 
snorting and snarling, doing his 
utmost to get a grip on a batsman’s 
courage valve and rip it out, Dennis 
disposed of five English “thieves” in 
his first Test performance. 

Next December at Perth came the 
match that made Lillee famous. 
Having bowled four overs against 
Gary Sobers’ World XI, he asked for 
a rest. “I’ve had enough, mate,” he 


| said to his friend and captain, Ian 


Chappell. But Chappell urged him to 
try “just another couple.” Lillee 
knocked over six wickets with his 
next 15 inspired deliveries. He 
finished the innings with eight 
Wickets for 29, and Australia had a 
new sporting superstar. 

Three Fractures. During that 
Season, Lillee hurt his back deliver- 
ing an extra-fast ball. In England 
With the Australian touring team a 
€w months later, he found the injury 
troublesome. Doctors kept telling 
im it was muscular or an inflam- 
Mation of the joints. One day team- 
mate Keith Stackpole found Lillee 
Tooding alone in the dressing-room 
and asked him how he felt. Over- 


LILL-EE! LILL EE! 


come by pain and frustration, the 
young bowler broke down and wept. 

Somehow, though, Lillee got 
himself into shape for the 
Test series. In a lead-up game to 
the first Test, he found himself 
facing champion English opening 
batsman Geoff Boycott, a thorny 
character who had long been 
Australia’s top enemy. Lillee tested 
his aching back with a full-speed 
delivery — and Boycott was sent pack- 
ing. This time Lillee wanted to 
weep for joy. Though pestered by 
pain, he took 31 wickets in that 
Test series, the most ever by an 
Australian bowler in England. 

Then, in February 1973, ona hot, 
dusty afternoon in the West Indies, 
when Lillee was sending down a 
full-pelt delivery, his back caved in 
completely. The knifing pain was so 
sharp that Lillee thought he had 
snapped his spine. He doubled up, 
unable to continue. Australia’s most 
exciting sportsman of the generation 
had, it seemed, been cut down. 

X-rays revealed three stress frac- 
tures of the lumbar vertebrae, caused 
by the violence of his bowling 
delivery. On his return to Perth, he 
was encased in a plaster cast from 
his buttocks to the top of his chest. 
He could not even dress or bathe 
himself without help. Then followed 
further weeks’ in a brace. Doctors 
thought there was a chance that 
Lillee, then 23, would never be able 
to play any sport, and even his 
leading an active ordinary life was 
in doubt. 
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desperately im- 


But cricket was cd’ Lille was 


ortant to him— w: 
fof a man to give up. Now, agains 


the odds, he set himself the 


oal of total resumption as 2 top- 
fee international fast bowler. Dr 
Frank Pyke, a physical omer 
specialist at the University oe 
Western Australia, became his chie 
ally. He studied films of Lillee bowl- 
ing and meticulously analysed the 
physical stresses created by such fast 
action. Dr Pyke designed a gruelling 
regimen of exercises to strengthen 
the muscles around Lillee’s stress 
fractures and to make others more 
lithe and loose. 

Perilous Gamble. Day after day 
over the next six months, sometimes 
for three or four hours at a time, 
Lillee ran and stretched, -lifted and 
pulled, sweated and suffered. He was 
in some pain nearly all the time, 
and he: felt occasional moments of 
despondency. But his determination 
never flagged. “Dennis’s fast-bowl- 
ing philosophy was at work,” recalls 
Dr Pyke. “He was convinced that an 


absolute effort would ; 
desired result.” achieve the 


ers looked to be fai Jing 


then the Englishmen's eae By 


suddenly topsy- turne 
Test in Brisbane, — the fin 
Lillee, his once Ja gedesigned 


powerful, marked an «y» NE Dow 
Greig’s forehead. An ing in he Tony 
lian team went on to w allo n 
4-1. LILL-FE had come bai 
Fearsome Menace, His a 
ful struggle against cripplin Uccess- 
seemed to have added an e oiy 
ment to Dennis Lillee’s fast “i ba 
persona: a conviction that anything 
is possible. In December 1976, when 
Queensland bowled out the West 
Australians for 77, team captain Rod 
Marsh told his players to try and 
make the scoreboard look respectable 
even if defeat was certain. Where- 
upon Lillee exploded, haranguing his 
team-mates with blast-furnace heat. 
“What's wrong with winning?” 
he asked. , 
Though the task seemed impos 
sible, the galvanized West Austre 
lians menaced their way, rather e 
walked, back on to the ground. i z 
looked as if he were i 
a leg to chew on. He hurl hards, 
fearsome bouncers at Viv one e 
whom many critics cons! arned # 
world’s best batsman, 0 a int 
warring’ from the umpire of 
midatory bowling. The r g5 
perfect length and blin out 0 
tore Richards’ stumps cer dish? 
ground. A searing bo har 
of Greg Chappell, Richt 
rival for the title of Y 
Lillee mowed dow? 


Ustra- 
ngland 


cid’s 
Qu 
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landers for 62. His team-mates could 
hardly believe it had happened. 

Then, a few months later, the 
exultant chants of LILL-FE, LILL-EE 
turned to gasps of shock. Along with 
60 of the world’s star cricketers, 
Lilleesignedupto play for thebi g fees 
of a private company, World Series 
Cricket. His rambunctious activities 
while at World Series Cricket are 
legendary. One night in Guyana, for 
example, Ian Chappell and Lillee 
decided to climb up the side 
of a 20-metre-high building. Scram- 
bling, slipping and sliding, they went 
up like spiders and then stood up 
on top of the roof beating their 
chests in triumph. 

Yet, this fun-loving side is 
only part of Lillee’s nature. He 
is a stickler for his family’s privacy. 
He met his wife, Helen, when he 
was 17 and she was 14; they were 
married three years later. Helen 
and their two sons — Adam, six, and 
Dean, four—are never part of his 
public life. He allows no intrusions 
on their privacy and normal day-to- 

ay existence. 


LILL-EE! LILL-EE! 


Lillee’s good manners extend 
wholeheartedly to his public image. 
At the end of a telephone conversa- 
tion one evening, a business associate 
asked Lillee if his two sons might 
have a word with their idol. But the 
superstar was in a hurry and said no. 
Early the next morning, however, 
the telephone rang. After many 
minutes of chatter from his sons, 
the father went to investigate. It 
was Lillee, of course, making up 
for his abruptness the previous 
evening. 

Today, aged 31, Lillee is back 
playing and having become the 
highest wicket taker for Australia, 
is at the peak of his skill and 
popularity. He was voted ‘the man 
of the season,’ winning a Datsun car 
in the process, in the recently con- 
cluded series against New Zealand 
and India. “Dennis has been a rock 
foundation of the great Australian 
teams of the seventies,” says Ian 
Chappell. “He’s just the best* fast 
bowler around.” 


*Lillee has taken 251 wickets in 48 test matches, 
an average of 5.22 wickets per Test. 


Collector’s Item 


T WHEN THE subway train I was riding on stopped at Grand Central 
Erminal, two people got on. They were strangers to each other. I heard 
the man say, “I never expect to find one on the subway,” The woman 


= them 


I just couldn’t visualise what the 


“nswered, “Oh, I always pick one up. If you look you’ll find one. I collect 


cia y were talking about until the train 

‘ edat my station and the woman got up to depart as well. She gave me 

Pint big, bright smile and, of course, I smiled at her. Whereupon the 
oman turned back to the man and said, “See, there’s another one!” And 

ith an air of satisfaction she left the train, 

—Jean Schwartzstein, quoted by Lawrence Van Gelder in The New York Tinles 
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Wur on a bus tour of Europe last 
summer, our group was frequently 
passed by other bus tours. Once, we 
were travelling down a four-lane 
highway in Germany in rather slow 
traffic, when another bus pulled up 
beside us. Our group waved at the 
other group through the windows. 
Noticing a rather good-looking 
young girl, I quickly scrawled a 
note that read: HI, PM RICK, and held 
it up to the window. The bus passed 
us and it wasn’t until ten minutes 
later that we caught up with it. 
As we passed it, a woman in that 
bus held up a note for me that read: 
AND I’M HER MOTHER. 

—Rick Orchard, Canada 


ARRIVING home late one ni 
R night, I 
found cornflakes spilt all = the 
kitchen floor and a note from my so 
saying: “Sorry, Mum. Will 4 È 
this up tomorrow,” E 
Unable to bear the 
: mess, I cl 
att ye Be T 
nc my son h i 
anticipated my reaction. Taegu 
second note: “Thanks, Magee , 


—Mrs J, Sanders, England 
WHILE we were Sitting in our 


52 flat with 


our visiting 12-year-old pra 

fire alarm in the hall me 
for my wallet; my wife went for her 
purse, shouting to our grandson 
“Grab your most treasured posses. 
sion!” He came rushing from his 
bedroom clutching a pair of well- 
worn, patched and fringed blue 
jeans. =. 


My ELDERLY aunt and uncle were 
involved in a car accident and the 
other driver insisted it was my uncle's 
fault. Uncle strenuously denied this. 

Trying to clear the matter, the in- 
surance assessor turned to my aunt 
and asked, “Were you perhaps talk- 
ing to your husband and distracting 
his attention?” an 

“Definitely not,” she said. ne 
47 years together what 1S tete 
to say?” —Mrs R. Greenberg, South 


veteran's 
ings 
give 
vis! 


Wae working in 4 


hospital eye clinic one mor 
laboured for over 45 minutes t° 
crusty old gentleman bettct 
than he had experience ip jes 08 
When I put the correct spect at be 
him he exclaimed in disgust d him 
didn’t want them. I question” rong 
Wondering if the spectacles 
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for him. He said: “The spectacles are 
fine; I can see everything sharp and 
` clear, and that’s why I don’t want 
them. They make it so-I can see the 
wrinkles in people’s faces and the dirt 
and rubbish in the streets.” And with 
that comment, he gave back the 
spectacles and walked out of the clinic 
into a blurred but beautiful world. 
—L.A.W. 


My GRANDMOTHER spends much of 
her time crocheting and, to keep up 
with her insatiable demand for wool, 
we often buy old woollens and 
unravel them for her. 

Visiting her one day, we settled 
down to the usual job; my husband 
painstakingly opened the seams while 
the rest of us unravelled and wound 
the wool. As we dealt with one 

f garment, we remarked on the foolish- 

| ness of whoever had sent such a 
j lovely thing to a jumble sale. 

It was only when Grandmother 

felt cold and reached for her cardigan 

, that the horrible truth dawned. 

There it was, lying at her feet—reduc- 

ed to 12 neatly wound balls of wool. 

—Mrs S. Gallagher, Wales 


On THE night shift at the post office, 
my husband was collecting the letters 
| from the large post box in the wall of 
| the building when a letter appeared 
f- through the slot. The next moment, 
© the night was shattered by a girls 
startled shriek. Without thinking, 
my husband had reached up and 
taken the letter out of her hand with 
a polite “thank you.” 
f —G.G. Nelson, England 


I HAD made sure my three-year-old 
son could recite his name, address and 
telephone number in case he ever got 


lost. Then we moved, and I taught 
a somewhat baffled small boy a 
whole new set of details. 

To make sure he had learnt every- 
thing he needed to know, I added a 
final question: “And what’s your 
name?” 

“Well,” he replied hesitantly, “I 
used to be called Nicholas.” 

—P. Spence, England 


My NEIGHBOUR Jack had a large 
apple tree in his garden. Every 
year its branches sagged to the 
ground with fruit, and every year the 
neighbourhood boys would steal in 
to filch the apples. Each time they 
came, Jack would race out of the 
house like a wild bear, shouting 
angrily to chase them away. 

Because Jack was normally an 
easygoing fellow, I could never un- 
derstand these actions. One day after 
he had chased the boys almost two 
houses down the street, I pointed out 
to him that the tree had more apples 
than he could ever use so why didn’t 
he just let them have them. “Hell,” 
said Jack, still panting. “I want 
them to have the apples. But I was 
a youngster myself once, and I know 
if I didn’t chase them they’d never 
come back.” —Susie Gerelus, Canada 


Arrer church one Sunday, my small 
daughter and I walked slowly home 
through the graveyard, looking at the 
headstone inscriptions on our way. 
Suddenly my daughter shouted ex- 
citedly, “Daddy, come and look! I 
think I’ve found a live one!” 

I hurried over to find her gazing 
wide-eyed at a headstone bearing the 
legend: “She is, not dead, but sleep- 
eth.” —Joseph Greevy, Ireland 
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Lacking telescopes and other modern tools of astronomy, 
early man charted his place in time with amazing accuracy. 


How did he do it? 


By Ronap SCHILLER 


available that we take it for 
granted. Yet it js Civilization’s 
most important document, the 
culmination of an effort that began 
when men first acquired the abilit 
to reason. We call it the calendar 
To ancient and modern 
alike, this forecast of 
ments of the sun, mi 
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[: Is easy to use, so readily 


Peoples 
the move- 
con and plan- 


ets has always been necessary for 
survival. Unless we know when 
the seasons recur and the rene 
floods, rains, droughts and frost 
are due, the crops could fail a 
everyone would starve. But ho 


no- 
; the ancients got accurate asttO 


pare : 5 es- 
mical information without r 
Copes or calibrated gene re 
was long a mystery—althoug 
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Left: 

Stone-spoked circles served 
as calendars for nomadic 
tribes of American South- 


West circa 1400—1700 


Left: 

Once thought to be a Druid 
temple, Stonehenge appears 
to have been a primitive 
astronomical observatory 


clues lay in plain sight. Only in the 
past 25 years, with the help of 
computers, have we begun to un- 
ravel the secrets of some of these 
amazing timetables. 

Like our own, ancient calendars 
were regulated by the phases of the 
moon and the positions of the sun. 
The most important solar posi- 
tions were the solstices, when the 
sun reaches its most northerly and 
southerly extremities in the sky 
(June 21 and December 21), mark- 
ing the beginning of summer and 
winter; and the equinoxes, the 


Detail of a pre-Columbian 
Mixtec Codex thought to depict 
an observatory platform, primitive 
sextant, temple priest 


Mayan Toltec observatory 
complex, Chichén-Itza, Mexico. 
Stairways leading to temple 

in background contain one step 
for each day of the solar calendar 
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points midway between the sol- 
stices, when the sun crosses the 
equator (21st of March and 
September), ushering in spring 
and autumn. 

But astronomers had also observ- 
ed that the sun and moon cannot 
always be relied upon; they might 
be obscured by clouds, for exam- 
ple, or even eclipsed by another 
planet. (Solar eclipses in parti- 
cular, with the sun vanishing in 
broad daylight, caused indescrib- 
able terror until fairly recent ti- 
mes.) And because of the angle of 
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the moon’s axis to the earth, the 
moon does not follow -the same 
path year after year. So the ancient 
astronomers. used a back-up 
system that measured the move- 
ments of the brighter stars and the 
five planets visible to the naked 
eye. How did they detect the al- 
most imperceptible daily changes 
of position to make their astonish- 
ingly accurate predictions? 
Modern scientists began finding 
out only after they had taken a 
closer look at some of the monu- 
ments these cultures left behind. 

A Primitive Graph. Among 
the strangest structures of anti- 
quity are the rough-hewn mega- 
liths (“great stones”) scattered 
across western Europe from 
Portugal and Spain to Sweden. 
Erected in the Late Stone Age, 
between 6,000 and 4,000 years 
ago, they range from single stand- 
ing stones, called menhirs, to 
complex collections such as 
Stonehenge. The greatest concen- 
tration of menhirs is in France near 
Carnac, in Brittany. There, more 
than 3,000 stones, lined up in 
straight avenues 11 and 12 abreast, 
stretch across the fields for four 
kilometres.* At near-by Kerloas 
stands the tallest stone, 12 
metres high, and at Locmaria- 
quer lies the largest stone ever 
used for building anywhere 
on earth, the 380-ton Grand 
Menhir Brisé (great broken men- 

*See “Mystery at Carnac,” The Reader’s Digest, 
December 1979. 
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hir). Now in five pieces, it origin- 
ally stood 21 metres high. 
Historians guessed such stones 
to be everything from phallic sym- 
bols to memorials to fallen war- 
riors. Then Alexander Thom, a 
retired engineering professor from 
Oxford University, suggested a 
solution to the mystery some 25 
years ago. Sighting on the horizon 
towards the Grand Menhir Brisé 
from other megaliths within a 
16-kilometre radius, Thom dis- 
covered that astronomers could 
mark extreme north and south 
positions of the moon during the 
year. a 
The menhirs at Carnac appeared 
even more remarkable—a gigantic 
zet of stone graph paper that 
enabled primitive Bretons to pre- 
dict the rising and setting po- 
sitions of both the sun and moon 
throughout the year. The obser- 
vations were so precise, says 
Thom, that “no comparable ac- 
curacy was possible until the in- 
vention of the telescope.” 
Stone-Age Computer, Stone- 
henge in south-west England, 
one of 900 “magic circles” scat- 
tered throughout the British 
Isles, was assembled in stages 
befween about 2800 . and 
1900 sc by Stone Age men—a 
phenomenal undertaking without 
the aid of wheeled vehicles, draft 
animals, pulleys or metal tools. Up 
to 20 -years ago, “history books 
described the “henges” that dot 
the British Isles as cattle corrals or 
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_ ancient places of worship. But in 
- the 1960s astronomer Gerald 
+ Hawkins claimed that they, too, 
- were astronomical observatories. 
j ith a computer, Hawkins cal- 
culated that when viewed from the 
centre of the Stonehenge circle on 
Midsummer Day, the summer sol- 
_. stice, the rising sun’s rays would 
` have come in over the outlying 
“heelstone.” Additional align- 
ments recorded the rising and set- 


ting of the sun and moon on other - 


significant dates. More startling 
was Hawkins’s conclusion that 
the Aubrey.Circle, a ring of 56 
evenly spaced holes near the 
periphery of Stonehenge, consti- 
tuted a counting device for pre- 
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Late Roman éalendar, circa fifth century 
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dicting the movements of the 
moon. 

Heavenly Curiosity. Remark- 
ably accurate astronomical 
observations recorded on clay 
tablets have survived from Baby- 
lonian times. Employing a 
numeration system that divided 
the hour into 60 minutes and the 
circle of the sky into 360 degrees, 
astronomer-priests calculated the 
solar and lunar years to within 10 
seconds. They could also calcu- 
late revolutions of the visible 
planets, from the 88-day-long 
cycle of Mercury to the 29-year 
circuitof Saturn. Amazing to mod- 
ern astronomers is the spirit of 
curiosity which led the Baby- 


Positions of sun and moon 
can be plotted by using ancient 
Breton mègaliths as sighting points 
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lonians to observe that these 
planets revolve at different speeds. 

The Babylonians divided the 
year into 12 alternating 29-and 30- 
day months, coinciding with the 
29 and a half-day rotation of the 
moon. They added extra months 
every two to three years, which 
averaged the years out to the 
corréct 365 and a quarter days 
over a period of 19 years. A related 
system is still used in the Jewish 
religious calendar, “and by 
Christians to determine the date 
of Easter. 

The ancient Egyptians, with 
their unchanging climate, focused 
attention on the single natural 

event that concerned them 
 most—the annual flooding of the 
Nile, which left their crop-land 
carpeted with fertile silt. Their 
year began with the pre-dawn ris- 
ing of Sirius (the “dog star”) in 
June, around the same time as the 
Nile rose from its banks, and 
continued until Sirius reappeared 
365 to 366 days later. 

However, astronomers had 
long suspected that the temples 
erected to the sky gods may have 
served astronomical purposes, and 
in 1973 Hawkins, the “decoder” 
of Stonehenge, demonstrated that 
they probably did. His computer 
calculations revealed that the vast 
Temple of Amon-Ra (the sun god) 
at Karnak is aligned so that once a 
year, exactly at dawn on the day of 
the winter solstice, the sun’s rays 
glided through the narrow, 400- 
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metre long central gallery to illu- 
minate the altar at the western end. 
Hawkins also found that other 
temples were oriented to face the 
moon on certain significant dates. 

A View of Venus. On the other 
side of the world, astronomers of 
Mesoamerica may have used their 
flat-topped pyramids as observa- 
tories to provide a clear view of 
the sky. The Middle Americans 
also built what some scholars con- 
sider to have been specialized 
observatories, the most notable of 
which—the circular Caracol at 
Chichén-Itz4 in Yucatan and an 
arrow-shaped building at Monte 
Alban near Oaxaca, Mexico—have 
survived. While the Caracol aper- 
tures appear randomly placed, 
they are arranged so that, when 
viewed from interior doorways, 
u y frame the extreme positions 
of Venus on the horizon, as well as 
the rising and setting sun on the 
solstices and equinoxes. 

These early American observers 
calculated the solar year to within 
12 seconds of its true length, and 
estimated the revolution of Venus 
with an error of only seven sec- 
onds in 50 years, figures not 
improved upon until modern 
times. A Mayan Codex now in the 
Dresden Museum in Germany is 
filled with hieroglyphics forecast- 
ing solar eclipses for several 
centuries. 

From Mesoamerica the know- 
ledge of astronomy apparently fil- 
tered north to the now vanished 
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pueblo-builders of the American 


south-west, who left behind 
_ adobe observatories similar to 
- those of the Mayas. However, the 
< nomadic tribes to the north of 
- them appear to have developed 


~ theirewn method of keeping track 


of the calendar; stone-spoked 
circles found across the western 
United States and Canada. White 
settlers called them “medicine 
wheels,” believing they had been 
used by medicine men to make 
‘magic. Their probable use was not 
‘explored __until 1972, when 
Colorado astronomer John Eddy 
investigated the medicine wheel in 
the Big Horn Mountains of 
Wyoming. More elaborate than 
most wheels, it forms an irregular 

_ circle 25 metres in diameter, witha 
large stone cairn at its hub, six 
smaller ones on the periphery, and 
28 uneven spokes of stone radi- 
ating out to its rim. 

Employing some of the same 
techniques used at Stonehenge, 
Eddy made a convincing case for 
the Big Horn wheel as a primitive 
observatory. When viewed from 


- one of the outlying cairns, the 


. centre cairn lines up almost exactly 
with the rising sun at summer 
solstice; another set pointed to the 
setting sun on the same day. 
Other alignments marked the ris- 
ing of the three brightest stars of 
the summer dawn between AD 
1400 and 1700, when the wheel 
was believed to have been in use. 
The 28 spokes of the wheel, Eddy 
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speculates, may have been used to 
mark the days between new 
moons. 


Our PRESENT-DAY system of re- 
cording time is a hodgepodge in- 
herited from many sources. We 
acquired our 60-minute hour from 
the Babylonians, our 24-hour day 
from the Egyptians and the seven- 
day week from the Hebrews. Our 
months came from the ancient 
Greeks, via the Romans, who 
made a.thorough mess of them. 
Julius Caesar and his successor, 
the Emperor Augustus, renamed 
“July” and “August” in their own 
honour; for prestige, each stole a 
day from February to make his 
month 31 days long. To account 
‘or the extra quarter-day of the 


solar year, Julius added an extra ` 


to February every four 
` The Julian Calendar served 
Europe for the next 1,600 years. 
But it had a flaw. The length of the 
solar year‘is actually 11 minutes 
and 14 seconds shorter than 365 
and a quarter days, which meant 
that the calendar kept getting 
more out of step with the seasons. 
In 1582 Pope Gregory XIII 
corrected the error by dropping 
ten days, declaring what would 
have been October 5 to be 
October 15. To average out-the 
year, Gregory added an extra day 
to years that are evenly divisible by 
four, but not to centennial years 
unless they are exactly divisible 
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by 400. 

Roman Catholic countries quick- 
ly installed the new Gregorian 
Calendar, but Protestant nations 
were slow to adopt it, and 
Orthodox Christians in Greece 
and eastern Europe never did. By 
the time Britain and its American 
colonies made the change 170 
years later, the error amounted to 
11 days. The correction was made 
by dropping all the dates between 
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September 3 and September 13, 
1752. (They do not exist in 
American and British history 
books.) 

Russia followed suit in 1918 
by dropping 13 full calendar 
days. Since then, the ‘October 
Revolution’ has been celébrated 
on November 7, not October 25. 
That was just the latest of many 
steps in man’s quest to 
understand—and master—time. 


An Underestimation 


LONDON’s great wartime ordeal was over by the summer of 1944, but 


now there were the 


V-1s—flying bombs. 


They came over 


perhaps three or four an hour. Still, you-couldn’t stay in a shelter all day. 
You just waited to see where the next one hit. 
I was having lunch ia the West End one day and my hostess had spared 


no effort—the best silverware, a snev 
burning in the fireplace, hoarded whis 


+ cloth, a week’s supply of coal 
and wine, food that represented 


a week’s ration. The conversation was in that charming, inconsequential 
vein peculiar to the English when dealing with a colonial and they are not 


quite sure what he might say. 


“And so I said to Dennis, ae really are a very naughty boy and it 


grieves mummy to tell you this . 
Sound of V-1 motor—faint. 


. but you leave me no alternative. Now, of course, whiat I didn’t 
know, and what his father didn’t know, was that the gardener had 


replaced . . 
Sound of V-1 motor—louder. 


. the flowerpots, and Lady Wyatt knew this. So I said to Dennis 
that I was going to put him in the lavatory until he apologized. I did this 
and then went out into the garden and there I looked up and...” 

V-1 motor cuts out. Complete silence at the table. Muted rumble of 
traffic outside. Knives and forks suspended over plates. This lasts perhaps 
20 seconds: then, about a kilometre and a half away; boom! 

. and there was this furious, red little face and streams and streams 
of toilet paper floating out of the upstairs lavatory. Well, my dear . 
I knew then that there would always be an England, and that Hitler had 


gravely underestimated his adversaries. 
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Russian Scenes, 
Russian Voices 


“You will never again set foot on the territory of the Soviet Union!” 
hissed a furious KGB officer on the eve of George Feifer’s expulsion in 
1971. At the airport the next morning, the American journalist was 
searched and relieved of his notes for the first full biography of Alexander 
Solzhenitsyn. Although Feifer had made a copy of the notes, which 
reached him by another route, the expulsion was a severe blow, for it cut 
him off from a land he knew intimately. His first visit to Russia was as a 
young guide at the 1959 American National Exhibition in Moscow. 
Three years later he returned as an exchange student at Moscow State 
University. Feifer made numerous further trips there, which resulted in 
seven books and scores of articles. 

During the preparations for the last Olympic Games, Feifer applied for 
another visa to enter Russia. To his surprise, it was granted, giving hima 
chance to see the changes that have taken place in the past nine years. 


These are the impressions he brought back. 


By GEORGE FEIFER 


PPROACHING Moscow speed- 
A ing east from the light 

and warmth of the sinking 
sun, the plane passes long 
Stretches of empty swamps and 
forests. I wanted to reach out and 
Stroke the continent of enduring 
sadness. 

Now, however, it was less mel- 
ancholy I felt than apprehension. 
Surely the oily, vengeful KGB 
Officer who had badgered me on 
Ptevious visits would be waiting 
at Sheremetyevo Airport? But he 
was not. Just the acned border 


iia 


guard in the passport booth, peer- 
ing at me for five full minutes 
while I tried to muffle my heart- 
beat. After he had admitted me; I 
had no trouble apart from the 
standard kind with Intourist; in- 
souciance, irritation at having to 
interrupt telephone chats, the in- 
efficiency of total indifference. 
But the Intourist women’s hos- 
tility at my insistence on a hotel I 
had been promised dissolved 
when I regaled them with a funny 
story. They laughed, pressed me 
with their sticky sweets. So this 
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much had not changed: beneath 
their official shells, Russians are 
the warmest, friendliest, least- 
inhibited of people. 

Many of my friends had em- 
igrated; I hesitated to call those 
who remained. It had been a long 
time, and the Soviet press had 
“exposed” me during the interval. 
Everyone I did call, however, 
whooped in memory of old times, 
and I was back sitting at their 
tables as fast as I could go from 
one to another. 

The same celebration of life was 
in progress; the same eating and 
drinking far beyond any normal 
capacity, accompanied by jokes 
one minute, discussions of the 
human condition the next. 

Aura of Discontent. Yet I no- 
ticed a subtle change. In the old 
days my friends lost themselves in 
private pleasures without making 
an issue out of it. Now there was 
more talk of the rigours of daily 
life, of the need to escape. 

These people belonged in spirit 
to the Western intelligeritsia. The 
last time I had seen them they were 
convinced that they were a tiny 
minority who were discontented 
with the Soviet system. Now my 
friends seemed reluctant to talk 
about “issues” at all. “Watch or- 
dinary people trudging to work,” 
suggested one. “See if you dis- 
cover what’s making them gloomier 
day by day.” 

So I toured the streets. Packed 
shops and buses are hardly an in- 
62 
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novation in Moscow. What seem- 
ed new was a general irritability. 
Exchanges between shoppers and 
salesgirls had long been coarse; 
now many were hostile. And in 
one restaurant at closing time, the 
drunken gaicty turned ugly in a 
flash. One man thought another 
had squeezed ahead of him in the 
cloakroom mélée. The fight that 
followed was joined by diners 
punching indiscriminately. I had 
seen nothing similar in all my 
previous years in Moscow. 


THE MAN to discuss such things 
with was “Alec,” who had lived 
on my corridor in Moscow State 
University in 1962. A skinny pea- 
sant boy then, Alec grew in stature 
as well as weight—but never lost 
his common touch. 

In later years, when Alec and I 
met—often at the House of 
Journalists (he had become a pro- 
minent journalist)—our banter 
carried on almost as before. It was 
based on basic differences, for 
Alec was a committed communist. 
Whatever he considered wrong 
with the country, only socialism, 
he felt, could be the foundation of 
a just society. 

When I contacted Alec, he, 
too, wanted to see me imme-_ 
diately. For the first time in- 
almost 20 years, though, he told - 
no jokes. He talked of a loss of- 
faith, of deep worry about 
Russia’s future and a “col 
in morale. 
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f Anger and Misery. “People 
' don’t struggle against communist 
| ideals,” he said. “Something 
| worse has happened—they laugh at 
_ them. I visited a tenth-standard 
literature class last month. The 
teacher quoted a line of Maxim 
Gorky that used to move me: 
‘Under socialism, people will live 
: as if their hearts and souls will be 
| exposed for all to see.’ Every pupil 
` took this passionate expression of 
faith as a joke.” 
-© As I continued to investigate 
_ Russia’s present mood, I found 
disappointment and resentment 
everywhere. The intelligentsia had 
been appalled by the dictatorship 
long ago. Now every white and 
blue-collar worker I spoke to— 
without a single exception 
—expressed discontent or anger. 
_ Their chief grievance was their 


. inability to secure what they re- 
| gard as a tolerable standard of 
living. 
f Every Russian I talked to at any 
i length was convinced that things 


i were bad ww—and getting 
“rapidly worse. “Everybody’s 
“weary to death, silently 
miserable,” said a man who had 
politely asked if he could buy my 
trousers. “But ten years from now, 
we'll look back fondly at this 
period. I’m the director of a chain 
of houseware shops, and I zow 
were headed for total 
breakdown.” 


THE Most powerful source of 


RUSSIAN SCENES, RUSSIAN VOICES 


popular discontent is the deterior- 
ating food situation—or, as many 
insist, the increasing hanger—that 
struck home after the severe crop 
failure of 1975. Outside Moscow’s 
Central Market, an animated 
Uzbek woman described con- 
ditions in her native settlement 
near Samarkand: “Last winter, a 
grimy truck loaded with bones 
arrived from the butcher’s. They 
were white except for little blo- 
tches of meat. In minutes, every 
family in the settlement had some- 
one in line for this fare fit only for 
dogs.” 

When I left in 1971, even me-. 
diocre Moscow shops stocked 
such items as pepper or frozen 
cod, which are now unavailable. 
‘resh fish has virtually disap- 
peared, and the day’s increasingly 

.ivoury meat stocks are often 
exhausted by mid-morning. Even 
Moscow’s Pravda has conceded 
that the capital is often short of 
meat, cheese, salt, sunflower oil, 
and grain and flour products. 

A member of the Politburo 
named Pyotr Masherov warned 
that the unusually serious eco- 
nomic situation and the attempts to 
conceal it “threaten to undermine 
people’s faith in the real achieve- 
ment of the economy.” In a coun- 
try where Aeroflot crashes go 
unreported and food shortages are 
among the grimmest non-news, 


such admissions speak for 
themselves. 
In Chaos. In addition to food 
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shortages, there are other disap- 
pointments that Russians regard as 
proof that the Soviet economy is 
drifting into chaos. Every person 
has a little story of economic tur- 
moil and “madness.” 

Commandeered locomotives, I 

was informed, are secretly work- 
ed ia one district desperate to 
fulfil its plan—while train-loads of 
fruit rot in neighbouring sidings. 
Other trains are driven, empty, up 
and down remote lines to attain 
bonus-producing distance norms, 
while near-by bottlenecks-explode 
for lack of wagons. Whole trains 
disappear, as did one that set out 
recently from Kishinev for 
Odessa, 190 kilometres south- 
east. (While I was visiting 
Odessa, it was officially confirmed 
that a second train sent to find the 
first also disappeared, as did three 
locomotives dispatched directly 
from the factory.) 

Shipments of expensive 
Western equipment—such as an 
American sorting device bought by 
a Leningrad factory whose assis- 
tant chief engineer I know—are 
buried because no one wants to 
increase his production quotas by 
installing them. Unfinished plants, 
institutes and housing projects re- 
portedly account for more than 80 
per cent of invested capital in 
recent years. Factories are some- 
times completed only after the 
processes they were intended to 
introduce have become obsolete. 

Shortages of consumer pro- 
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ducts have deepened Russian dis- 
satisfaction. In 1979, Chairman 
Leonid Brezhnev admitted that 
consumers were often unable to 
find tooth-paste and tooth- 
brushes, and needles and thread. 
He might have added a hundred 
“deficit” items—tyres, toilet 
paper, soap, paint and light-bulbs, 

These shortages are no long- 
er seen as temporary difficulties 
in a generally improving eco- 
nomy, but as inevitable failures of 
a discredited system. As a result, 
collectivism. is giving way to a 
pursuit of private interests. 
Everyone I met had gone into a 
kind of underground business. 
They were buying and selling, 
bribing, arranging favours, and 

meocting deals to obtain scarce 
KEMS. 


Rampant Corruption. Most of 
these goods come from socialist 
manufacturers and are waylaid en 
route to the consumer. A former 
teacher described the neat diver- 
sion from a department store of a ` 
shipment of leather jackets to 
black-market “wholesalers.” (Just - 
enough jackets were sold over the 
counter to satisfy inspectors, 
should a team arrive that hadn’t 
been bribed.) “Anything of com- 
mercial value is immediately si- 
phoned off to this ‘second eco- 
nomy,’” he explained. 

“Tt’s hard to imagine the extent 
to which theft and corruption 
have become expected,” Alec 
said. “The assumption that ‘every- 
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body steals’ is erasing the whole 
nation’s sense of right and 
wrong.” 

Alec’s erosion of faith was 
devastating, especially in light 
of its earlier, cheerful strength. 
“Something has snapped,” he con- 
tinued. “The comrades have lost 
hope for improvement, let alone 
for justice and truth. Marxism- 
Leninism is bankrupt.” 


Cynicism about the Communist 
Party leadership has taken on as- 
tounding proportions. Workers at 
every level saw the rulers’ chief 
interest as retaining power in or- 
der to supply themselves with 
luxuries. First-hand accounts of 
party members’ life-styles do noth- 
ing to alter the impression. In 
Odessa, for instance, I met a 
Tartar grandmother who was 
visiting her relatives. “One day, I 
had to visit party headquarters and 
managed to get a glimpse of their 
special food store,” she said. 
“There was amazing fresh pro- 
duce, from eggs to meat to 
smoked fish, delivered every 
morning—while everyone else 
was frantic to find edible 
potatoes.” 


Another woman whom I met 


on a bus told me, “the people 
know much more now. They see 
that party secretaries grill steaks 
every day—and our share is only a 
whiff as we pass. The bosses are 
thieves.” 

Disillusionment. The resent- 
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ment of workers was directed not 
only at what they took as the 
“partocracy’s” growing material 

greed. They seemed even more 

distressed by their conviction that 

the party élite is becoming self- 

perpetuating, thanks to ad- 

‘missions to top schools for their 

‘children, then placement in co- 

veted bureaucratic jobs. 

These are not dissident voices, 
but those of “ordinary” Soviet 
citizens, many of whom longed for 
proper authoritarian leadership; al- 
most all the Russians I talked to 
continued to feel that the country 
needs a strong hand. 

The threat to the world is all the 
greater because the general disil- 
jusionment of Russians rarely car- 
ris over into opposition to 
-w’s foreign policy. Even 
ssians brimming with discon- 
tent still tend to see their long- 
suffering selves as the injured 
party in world affairs. 

Russian disillusion can take 
some fairly startling forms. I was 
struck, for instance, by how many 
of those I encountered talked 
openly of emigration. It is no long- 
er a Jewish, Ukrainian or other 
minority matter. Russians, too, 
want to leave, including simple 
workers whom I had thought in- 
capable of such thoughts. Factory 
hands and truck drivers, who used 
to believe that life was inconcei- 
vable outside Mother Russia’s 
embrace, would whisper questions 
about “whether someone like me 
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could make a living over there.” 

One young schoolteacher from 
Kharkov asked me: “How do you 
decide whether to try to 
emigrate—to leave everything 
you’ve known and cared about? 
At last I thought of a test. Pd 
spend a day riding trolley-buses 
and if I saw one happy face, one 
pair of light-hearted eyes to break 
the mood, Id stay. So I studied the 
faces. They made me cry. The 
Soviet people are deeply unhappy. 
What good can come from this 
terrible sadness >” 


My FRIEND Alec’s pessimism is 
particularly telling. “The black 
laugh is that whispers of ‘the 
revolution’ are back again,” he 
said. “This is wishful thinking: 
Millions of people are waiting, not 
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working, for it. The human ma- 
terial for accomplishing funda- 
mental change is dead, abroad or 
silenced by weakness. The rest 
of us are too corrupted and 
demoralized . by the Soviet 
system.” 

Alec sensed I was going to write 
something that would keep me 
from visiting the country again. 
His sense of humour returned the 
evening we drank our good-byes. 
But his last words about Russia 
were haunting: “It’s suffering a 
terrible disease, but how do we 
cure a mortally sick country? The 
bosses are killing everything 
good, but we have no one to 
replace them. As someone said, 
our problem is not to find a human 
face, but to invoke the miracle that 

revive Russia’s soul.” 


Spot Check 


NINE-YEAR-OLD Michael arrived at the dinner table, wearing a shirt 
painted with’a variety of stains. Tomato sauce, smears of chocolate, spots 
of grape and orange juice, plus the usual grit and grime from playing and 
climbing, almost obscured the true colour of the shirt. 

In exasperation, I asked, “Michael, what és that all over your shirt?” 

He looked down at his shirt front, patted it fondly and smiled. 


“Why, Mom,” he said, “it’s my whole day!” 


—Joann Hardwick 


K Pick-Me-Up-Peace 
WHILE sight-seeing in the mountains of France one Sunday, we came 
upon a collision between two car-loads of French picnickers. The cars 
were still in the middle of the road, and the men stood by shouting 
frantically and gesturing -at the damage. Meanwhile, the wives had 
determined not to waste a beautiful day in the country. Women from both 
" vehicles were calmly setting out food for lunch. Their two folding tables 


were pushed together for a shared buffet. 
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How Autopsies 
Save Lives 


By Dr SHIVANAND KARKAL 


Though hampered by misconceptions, 
emotions and archaic laws, 

a autopsies remain one of the most 
important methods of medical science 
for learning about disease 


HEN HER two- month- 
old baby died suddenly, 
the young mother asked the 


attending doctors to perform an au- 
topsy. “I want to know why my 
child died,” she explained. The au- 
topsy revealed that the child had 
succumbed to a massive heart 
attack caused by an abnormally 
situated coronary artery — a non- 
inheritable birth defect. Doctors 
were able to assure the mother that 
her future children probably would 
not have the same affliction. 
Unfortunately, most bereaved 
persons, stunned by their loss and 
ill-informed about the purposes 
and procedures of a post-mortem 
examination, automatically reject 


b 


st the idea. 

Yet, autopsy remains one of the 
most important methods medical 
science has for learning about dis- 
ease. It uniquely serves seven major 
purposes: 

e It reveals pathological prob- 
lems and changes no other means 
can. Back at the turn of the cen- 
tury, for example, American 
pathologists examined the bodies of 
several hundred persons whose 
deaths were caused by what was 
then called ‘inflammation of the 
bowels.’ Like a film projected 
frame by frame, the autopsies 
— done at different stages of 
the disease — showed that infec- 
tion actually began in, and spread 
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from, a tiny organ projecting from 
the large intestine. That was the 
first identification of appendicitis 
— and death from it was virtually 
ended. 

Sometimes autopsy reveals its 
truths slowly. A pathologist may 
spend years filing hundreds of sig- 
‘nificant facts in his mind before a 
flash of insight pulls them together 
to unveil the secret of a disease. 
Until 1912, even in the most med- 
ically advanced countries of the 
world, anyone who died after severe 
pain and pressure in the chest was 
said to be a victim of ‘acute indi- 
gestion.’ In that year, James Bryan 
Herrick, a Chicago physician, after 
watching many autopsies~on such 
patients, realized that the hearts of 
all of them showed the same kinds 
of changes in the arteries. He cor- 
rectly identified the disease as 
coronary occlusion. Once the con- 
dition was known, doctors were 
able to devise ways to relieve it in 
many cases. 

An autopsy triumph in India in 
the fifties was the detection of a 
mysterious encephalitis. In 1958, 
experts of the Virus Research 
Centre at Pune, investigating the 
cause of the encephalitis outbreak 
in south India, carried out autop- 
sies on the victims. Analysis of 
brain tissue revealed Japanese en- 
cephalitis, thought till then to 
occur only in certain south-east 
Asian countries. The cause: a tiny 
mosquito-borne virus. 

“Autopsies have made important 
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contributions to medical science,” 
says Dr S.G. Kinare, Professor- 
Director of the Department of 
Pathology at Bombay’s King Ed- 
ward Memorial (KEM) Hospital. 
“In fact, almost all the diseases we 
know today owe much of their 
elucidation to autopsies. Pioneer- 
ing medical scientists did not have 
all the diagnostic paraphernalia of 
modern medicine, so autopsy was 
their “most important learning 
tool.” Through autopsies, medi- 
cine also learns just how effec- 
tive new weapons are against dis- 
ease. There is no way to find out 
exactly what a drug is doing to the 
body until tissues can be micros- 
copically examined. Tests on 
labs ry animals help, but in 
mio vases they don’t fully apply to 
hu’ ns. Auropsies helped to prove 
that steroids had many undesirable 
side effects. They proved that the 
high concentrations of -oxygen 
pumped into incubators was caus- 


Jing blindness in some premature 


babies. 

e Autopsies provide a check on 
the efficacy of surgical techniques. 
One of the earliest operations for 
ulcer involved removing a section 
of the lower part’ of the stomach. 
Time and again, patients died of 
infection after the operation. 
Through autopsies, Dr Frank Lahey 
of the US found that the trouble 
came from a ‘kink’ caused by the 
way the stomach was being sutured 
to the small intestine. Body secre- 
tions gathered and eventually 
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~ caused a ‘blow-out.’ Surgeons im- 
`- mediately changed their suturing 
j- technique; resulting in the saving 
- of many lives. 
* @ Autopsies can alert doctors to 
_ be on their guard against mislead- 
` ing symptoms. Not long ago, in a 
- Bombay suburb, an elderly house- 
- wife collapsed at home, and died 
shortly after reaching the 
emergency department of a near-by 
_ public hospital. The distraught re- 
- latives at first refused an autopsy, 
insisting that the deceased was a 
long-suffering victim of bronchial 
_ asthma. They were finally prevailed 
upon, and the autopsy revealed that 
the woman’ was afflicted with a 
coronary artery disease, which had 
ultimately killed her. Because her 
symptoms had so closely resemble 
those of bronchial asthma, doctors 
had wrongly diagnosed her condi- 
tion. ' 

e By detecting the cause of 
death, autopsies can give a life- 
saving warning to other people. 
Last August, 
Hoshangabad district in Madhya 
Pradesh came down with a strange 
illness which began with a sudden 
swelling of-both legs. Fifteen pa- 
tients had to be. hospitalized, and 
three died. The autopsy on one of 
them showed that irreversible dam- 
age to heart muscle, caused by 
argemone oil poisoning, was the 
cause of death. Further investiga- 
tions showed that all those affected 
by the epidemic, commonly used 
mustard oil for cooking. Accidental 


Is 


58 families of 


contamination or adulteration had 
led to the epidemic. The au- 
thorities immediately banned the 
sale of mustard oil in the region. 

e Post-mortems may in some 
cases, ease the burden of grief for a 
-bereaved family. A young Bombay 
housewife, active and vigorous, de- 
veloped a puffy face and com- 
plained of scanty urine. She was 
dead within two weeks. But the au- 


topsy proved that death had been. 


merciful, for the victim had been 
suffering from a rapidly progres- 
sing renal: disease. The kidney 
damage was so extensive that death 
was inevitable, and the next few 
months would have been torturous. 

e Autopsies also help to resolve 


legal problems. In a quarrel with . 


his neighbours, an elderly man, liv- 
ing in a Bombay suburb, received 
‘cad Injuries which were cleaned 
«nd dressed at the municipal hospi- 
tal. X-rays revealed no fracture, 
and the attending doctor sent him 


home with directions to report ` 


back if he developed headaches, 
convulsions or vomiting. A few 
weeks later, the patient died, and 


. his relatives filed lawsuits claiming 


that the patient had died of his in- 
juries as well as negligence by the 
doctor. The autopsy, however, re- 
vealed that the victim, a chronic al- 
coholic, had actually died of termi- 
nal liver failure due to cirrhosis. 


The cases were dropped. 


Despite the obvious importance 
of autopsies to medical science, to 
life and death, and to peace of 
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mind, the Indian average remains 
at a‘pathetically low rate of about 
one in every 25 deaths. One reason 
is that our laws make it hard for 
doctors to get permission fof 
post-mortems. In some Scandina- 
vian countries and parts of Switzer- 
land, a doctor or hospital can au- 
thorise an autopsy unless the 
patient’s family objects; in met- 
ropolitan hospitals in the Soviet 
_ Union, almost every patient who 
dies is autopsied. But in India, a 
signed consent is required im- 
mediately after death from the 
-patient’s next of kin. This is clearly 
a stressful time for such a decision.« 

Most crucial, of course, is the 
layman’s emotional resistance to 
the idea of autopsy. Usually be- 
reaved persons, often in shock. or 
hysterical, don’t understand why 
the doctor should even raise this 
question. Such resistance stems 
from the misconception that au- 
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topsy is sacrilegious, though no 


-major religious group actually for- 


bids a post-mortem. Sometimes, 
objections are based on the errone- 
ous belief that autopsy mutilates 
the body. Actually, the operation is 
performed with surgical skill with 
no outward signs to affect tradi- 
tional funeral rites. 

Attitudes towards autopsy are 
changing, though slowly. In 
Bombay’s KEM Hospital, for in- 
stance, about 2,000 autopsies are 
carried out every year. The 
hospital’s average of about one au- 
topsy for every two deaths is excep- 
tional, indicating the lay public’s 
increasing acceptance of the need 
for autopsy. 

Says Dr Kinare, “When doctors 
cannot save their patients after the 

əst heroic struggle, even their 
kith and kin want to know why. 
There is no better way to find out 
than through an autopsy.” 


Who's Braver ? 


. THREE of us were having morning tea in the kitchen while the children 

played-on the floor. The conversation turned to what we would do if 

danger threatened, and all agreed that our first concern would be the 
children. ; = j 

Suddenly, the pressure cooker’s safety valve burst with a terrible spout 

of steam. Within seconds, there was no one in the kitcheri—except the 

three children playing on the floor. —E. Wuras 


Pleasant Pastime 
- My unc, who is in the British army, some years ago was stationed in 
Germany near the East-West border. One day while on border patrol, he ` 
noticed an orange object on the ground on his side of the fence. On closer 
investigation, it proved to be a football. 
From the other side of the fence, two heavily armed East German 
A guards cautiously approached ,the dividing wire.. One of the guards 
- - in perfect English, asked, “May we have our ball back, please?” i 


7o —G. R. Evans 
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Drama in Real Li 


Killer Wind 
at Shoshone 
Lake 


The storm erupted from 
nowhere, turning the mirror- 
calm lake into a maelstrom. 
For the canoeists, the 
next 24 hours would never 
be forgotten 


By PHILIP YANCEY 


AM CHRISTIANSEN awoke 
. S22: crawled out of his tent 
and strolled in the morning 
quiet along the sandy shore of 
Shoshone Lake. For ten years he 
had come to this remote spot in 
Wyoming’s Yellowstone National 
Park to fish and canoe. This 
time he had brought along his 
two oldest sons, ages 11 and 8, 
as well as a close friend, 
Darrel - Gibbons; and Darrel’s 
father, H. Ray Gibbons. 
The sky was overcast- that 
morning, July 20, 1978, spitting 
raindrops into a gradually rising 


wind. Unable to fish, the group ` 


spent much of the day inside the 
tent. But weather in Yellowstone 
c-n change abruptly. By late after- 

on the sky was gemstone-blue, 
the temperature almost 20 and all 
five in Sam and Darrel’s party 


See 
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were in their canoes,: reeling in 
fish. Around four o’clock they 
heard a boisterous group splash- 
ing up the channel that joined 
Shoshone to near-by Lewis Lake. 

Sam and Darrel looked at each 
other and grinned. It was probably 
a rowdy high-school group, just 
what they had come to Shoshone 
to escape. Sam, soft-spoken and 
bespectacled, was history teacher 
and sports coach at a high school 
in St Anthony, Idaho. Darrel, 
handsome and broad-shouldered, 
taught religion at the same school. 

The source of the noise turned 
out to be a parade of Boy Scouts in 
five brightly coloured canoes 
—eight scouts in all, members of 
an explorer troop from Idaho. 
Accompanying the teenagers were 
Layne Reynolds, their Scout lea- 
der, and John Bishoff, father of 
one of the boys. 

At the mouth of the channel 
into Shoshone, the flotilla stopped 
to rest while the two leaders tried 
to locate their assigned campsite. 
Although they had no map, they 
finally decided that their site lay 
straight across the hourglass- 
shaped lake. Reynolds judged the 
distance to be about six and a half 
kilometres, an hour’s worth. of 
easy paddling under such calm 
conditions. 

By five o’clock they were half- 
way across the lake. The three 
leading canoes held the six most ex- 
perienced Scouts, and they raced 
each other with easy, powerful 
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strokes. The two adults were in 
one of the trailing canoes, and the 
two remaining Scouts in the other. 

Lake Gone Wild. The wind 
came without warning. Kim 
Bishoff and Brant Kerbs, in the 
leading group, were the first to 
notice. Kim’s red baseball cap was 
swept off his head. The wind 
was head-on and white-caps were 
already rippling the lake. Even 
more ominous was a black cloud 
rapidly boiling up from their left. 
Then the darkness hit them and 
the lake exploded as suddenly as if 
a bomb had been dropped in its 
centre. 

Under the onslaught of metre- 
and metre-and-a-half waves, the 
lead canoe swamped and Daren 
Da «and Darris Williams found 
themsc:es holding on to its 
sides in numbing water. Though 
paddling furiously, Kim and Brant 
had no control over where their 
canoe was heading. It“ lurched 


sideways, closer to the swamped ` A 


canoe, but Kim shouted to his 
partner that they couldn’t take on 
passengers. Their fibreglass canoe 
had no built-in air pockets; if it 
tipped, they would sink. Kim 
shouted to Daren and Darris that 
he’d come back for them later, 
then turned full attention to fight- 
ing the waves. 

For 45 minutes Kim and Brant 
paddled into the storm’s fury, and 
eventually worked their way 
within a stone’s throw of the shore. 
Then, to their dismay, their canoe 
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began slipping backwards. Brant 
didn’t know what to do. Ten 
metres away he saw the canoe with 
Van Hansen and Lane Potter, the 
two strongest Scouts, creeping 
forward. He thought they would 
make it to the shore, but his own 
arm muscles wete aching so badly 
that he couldn’t paddle any longer. 
“Kim,” he shouted, “‘we’ve got to 
turn it around and go back.” 

The manoeuvre was exceed- 
ingly dangérous. If they didn’t get 
completely turned between waves 
a broadside wave would capsize 
the canoe. But it was their only 
hope. “Now!” shouted Kim, pad- 
dling frantically in the bow as 
Brant back-paddled in the stern. 
The canoe eased sideways, waver- 
ed, then straightened out just 1 
‘time. 

Instantly they were on top of 
the waves, surfing with the wind 
towards the opposite shore. 
Brant’s decision had been right. 
Riding the waves, they covered 
the distance they’d travelled in an 
hour of hard paddling in just 15 
minutes. Now the shoreline came 
rushing at them; before they could 
slow the canoe, they crashed on to 
dry ground with a loud thud. 

As the boys were heaving the 
canoe up the bank, a man whose 
campsite they’d landed on walked 
up. “Pretty bad out there, isn’t 
it?” he asked. 

“Sure is,” Kim replied, looking 
up. Then his mouth dropped 
open. “Coach!” he cried. 


KILLER WIND AT SHOSHONE LAKE 


By freakish coincidence, Kim 
and Brants canoe had’ been 
tossed on to Moose Creek 
Beach, the campsite occupied by 
Darrel Gibbons and Sam Chris- 
tiansen—teachers at their own 
high school! Now, shivering 
by a blazing fire, Kim and 
Brant told their teachers about the 
boys in the other canoes. 

Now, out on the lake, they 


spotted a red canoe with three ` 


people aboard and one person in 
the water holding on. That meant 
another canoe had capsized. 
Suddenly the red canoe also flip- 
ped over and all four were in the 
water. 

Sam glanced at Darrel. There 
was no more time to waste. After 

‘hing two canoes together for 
s.ability, they jumped aboard and 
began paddling frantically into the 
maelstrom. 


EXPEDITION leader` Layne 
Reynolds and his partner, John 
Bishoff, had been floating lazily 
along, playing with an electronic 
fish-finder, when the storm first 
hit. Each man weighed over 90 
kilos, so they were already rid- 
ing low in the water. Their canoe 
soon swamped. . 

Young Scouts David Bischoff 
(no relation) and Wade Singleton 
were close by, and the two boys 
managed to guide their canoe to 
where Reynolds and Bishoff were 
in the water. Layne persuaded 
John to grab a rope trailing the 
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boy’s canoe, then made his own 
way to the centre of the canoe and 
managed to roll his heavy frame 
over the side without tipping it. 

They paddled for an hour with 
little progress. Suddenly a huge 
wave crashed on them, flipping 
the canoe. The whirlpool action of 
the water sucked David under; he 
broke the surface with flailing 
arms and eyes filled with terror. 
Layne grabbed David’s belt 
buckle and hoisted him on to the 
belly-up canoe. Then he and Wade 
began calling for John. There was 
no response; John had dis- 
appeared. As the cold drained 
their energy they grew sleepy and 
relaxed, as if dreaming. 

In his numb state, Wade became 
aware of approaching voices. As 


the canoe surged on a cresting . 


wave, he raised himself up—and 
there, not ten metres away, saw his 
history and religion teachers. He 
> was certain he. had died and gone 
to heaven. 

Layne Reynolds didn’t recog- 
nize his rescuers until they were 
alongside, struggling to help him 
into the double canoe. 

“Its Cold.” With the waves 
now at their back, Sam and Darrel 
got their double craft ashore with- 
in minutes. After rushing the 
water-logged canoeists to the fire, 
they began scanning the lake for a 
glimpse of John Bishoff or Daren 
and Darris. Sam thought he saw 
the glint of an orange life-vest 800 
metres from shore, and once again 
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he and Darrel sprinted for their 
double canoe. 

As they fell quickly into rhyth- 
mic stroking, they heard a weak 
voice «crying, over and over, 
“Help. Help. Help. ..” It took half 
an hour to reach John Bishoff. His 
limbs were rigid, his- words 
indecipherable. They hauled him 
aboard and headed back for camp. 

Kim Bishoff splashed into the 
lake to greet them. “It’s Dad!” he 
cried jubilantly. Sam and Darrel 
hoisted Bishoff to his feet. His 
limbs hung stiff by his side, foam 
dribbled from his mouth, he didn’t 
even recognize his son. But he was 
alive. 

While John Bishoff was being 
resuscitated, Layne, Darrel* and 
Ray Gibbons anxiously scanned 

e lake for signs of the other 
uussing Scouts. Van Hansen and 
Lane Potter had been only 100 
metres from the far shore when 
last spotted, and were presumed to 
have made it actoss. But prospects 
for Daren and Darris, in the frigid 
water now for over three hours, 
seemed hopeless. Suddenly, all 
three watchers shouted in unison. 
There was a dark spot in the water. 
An illusion? No, there were two! 
But at least a kilometre and a half 
away. 

Darrel and Sam raced towards 
the double canoe, joined this time 
by Ray Gibbons and Kim Bishoff. 
After covering most of the dis- 
tance, the rescuers spotted another 
canoe circling the area. Its‘paddler 
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`> called out, “I’m a registered nurse. 
< :.Bring the boys to our campsite. I’ll 


i 


stoke up the fire and be ready to 
treat them.” ý sai 

They found Darris semi- 
conscious, staring at them with a 


. dazed look. Daren’s arms were 


locked under the back seat of the 
canoe; his head was down, foam 
was streaming from his mouth. 

After prying the mummy-like 
boys loose and pulling them 
aboard, the rescuers paddled 200 
metres to the nurse’s campsite. 
The boys were stripped and each 
put into a down sleeping-bag by 
the fire. Darris responded rapidly 
and was soon drinking hot liquids. 
But Daren did not respond. As 
warmth hit his body, he went into 
convulsions. 

Sam and Darrel had gone 
through too much that night -to 
give up now. Lit by the orange 
glow of the fire, they massaged 
Daren’s muscles, swiftly rubbing 
their warm hands across his skin. 
After 35 minutes, Daren gave his 
first coherent response. “Brrrr,” 


` he said, shivering violently. “It’s 


=. slept. 


cold!” He, too, would live. 
Tragic Finale. Around the 
camp-fire that night, each of the 
Scouts had a story to tell, of 
dangers faced, of the closeness of 
death. They talked, too, of Lane 
and Van, confident that they were 
safe across the lake. And then they 


Early the next morning, Darrel 
Gibbons and his father walked 


along the shoreline. The sky was 
cloudy, the air chilly; dead ducks 
washed high up on the beach 
attested to the fury of the storm 
the night before. The two were 


retrieving various supplies that © 


had also washed ashore when they 
saw it: the battered green canoe 
used by Van and Lane. So they 
hadn’t made it after all. Their 
hearts sank. 

A passing hiker agreed to hurry 
down to a 'ranger’s quarters over 
15 kilometres away, and by 11 
a.m.“ helicopter appeared over- 
head. It circled twice, hovered for 
an instant over one spot on the 
lake, then landed on the beach. 
Lane Potter’s body had been sight- 
ed. Van Hansen’s body would 


not be found until the next day, - 


‘shed several kilometres from 

ne’s. 

The trip down the channel to 
Lewis Lake was a dirge-like con- 
trast to their frolicsome arrival just 
24 hours before. The only sounds 
were the scrape of paddles and the 
gurgle of water. A ranger’s motor- 
boat met the party at the mouth of 
the channel and towed them across 
Lewis Lake. By then the sky was 


cloudless and the lake.. mirror- _ 


calm. 


Two pays after the incident, Sam 
Christiansen was alone in his 
Idaho garden, picking peas, when 
a feeling of awe swept over him. 
How could we have done all that? he 
wondered.. He remembered the 
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silent, staring faces of his two sons ` way his sons had snuggled close in 
as they watched him, three times, the tent after the rescue, that 
launch a canoe into the deadly Shoshone Lake‘had given him that 


storm. Every father, he thought, experience. 


wishes for an experience that will He straightened his glasses, 
earn him the indelible respect of breathed a prayer of thanks, and 
his children. Sam knew, by the swung his hoe at a near-by weed. 


ee ee 
Lira’s Worth 


Durinc A recent visit to Italy, we were surprised to discover the 
Italian solution to the problem of keeping enough small change on hand. 

It all started when we were handed tokens for public telephones, in 
lieu of change, after we bought stamps at the post office. The tobacconist 
next door then gave us stamps instead of change for a package of 
cigarettes. The museum down the street allowed us to choose a 
post-card for the 50 lire they owed us. Then at the department store we 
were given chocolates, and at the chemist’s shop chewing gum. And after 
we had a roll of film developed at a photographer’s, we were presented 
with a small photo album. Finally, at a bakery where they were unable to 
find 100 lire, the salesman smilingly handed over two tickets for a bus ride 
into town. 

The children got the chocolates anı wing gum, and my husband 
bought a newspaper with the bus tickets. i paid for a loaf of bread with 
the telephone tokens, and the stamps we put on the post-card. The photo 
album, happily, is still with us. —M.S.A. in Catholic Digest 


By Hook or By Crook 


Wuite I was sitting in my parked car on the street one day, a young 
woman sanding by the car ahead came over and asked me if ] had a hammer. 
that she could borrow. When I said no, she got one from the man in the 
car in front of hers. She then deftly proceeded to smash out the vent pane 
on the side of her car. After returning the hammer, she opened her door, 
took out the keys and waved them at us with a triumphant grin. 

As she drove away, the fellow who lent her the hammer came ovet to 
me and said, “If only she had told me what she wanted the hammer for I 
think I could have helped her. I’m a locksmith.” —-F.R. 


A woman locked herself out of her car, and a passer-by volunteered to 
go in search of a wire coat-hanger, a standard implement in such cases. He 
teturned shortly and was starting to sculpt the hanger into proper shape 
to invade the car when suddenly he stopped. “Are you sure this car is 
yours?” he asked the lady in distress. “I just served a prison sentence of 
Seven years for the same thing.” 

—Lillian Feinstein, quoted by Lawrence Van Gelder in The New York Times 
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A youNG man walked into a 
jewellery shop and asked the price ot 
a pair of pearl ear-rings. “Only 
Rs 320,” replied the salesgirl. Then, 
seeing how flustered the customer 
became, she added, “They’re cult- 
ured, you know.” 

“Well,” said the young man, “I 
guess I’ll have to settle for some- 
thing that’s a bit uncouth.” —TM. 


_AN EDITOR spent a whole after- 


noon cementing holes in the pave- 
ment in front of his house, only to 
havea child come along on a bicycle 
and make ruts through the fresh 
concrete. The editor let go some 
sulphurous words. Hearing his 
language, the child’s mother pro- 
tested! “I thought you loved child- 
ren,” she said. 

“I do,” replied ‘the editor. “But 
in the abstract—not in the con- 
crete.” —Norton Mockridge, 

United Feature Syndicate 


Laughter, 
the Best 
Medicine 


sed his acting ability. True to form, 
the actor was awful. But he plunged 
ahead, oblivious to the groans of the 
discriminating British audience. 
Then came the famous soliloquy : 
“To be or not to be ...” The 
audience, beside itself, started to 
jeer at him. At this point, the ego- 
tis. al actor stopped and bellowed: 
“Eey, don’t blame me. I didn’t 
write this junk!” -VH 


THE CADDIE rushed up to the 
first-year golfer and shouted, “I’ve 
got good news and bad news! First 
the good news—you got a hole in 
one on the sixth hole. Now the bad 
news—we’re playing the fifth.” 
—M.H.W. 


A MAN decided to sell his racehorse, 
Irving, very cheap, even though the 
animal had won several races during 
the season. “He’s too much of an 
exhibitionist,” the owner told a pros- 


d : : -e 
WHEN THE star in a London pro—-pective buyer. “He thinks he’s an 


duction of Shakespeare’s -Hamlet be- 
came ill, no one was available to 
replace him except an American 
actor whose self-esteem far surpas- 


actor. When he won a race by four 


lengths, he sneered at the other hor- 
ses, and last week in a photo finish 
he turned his head so the camera 
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could get his good side.” 

“I don’t-care if he wants to be an 
actor,” said the buyer. “Pll take him 
away. Here’s your money.” 

The seller pocketed the money 
and led the buyer to the stable. “‘Irv- 
ing,” he said, “this is your new own- 
er. Get up and do your lame im- 
pression.” —F.F.W. 


A 14-YEAR-OLD boy came home from 
school and mentioned to his father 
that they’d had a lecture on sex that 
day. “What were you told?” asked 
the father. 

“Well,” said the boy, “first there 
was a priest, who told us why we 
shouldn’t. Then a doctor told us how 
we shouldn’t. And the last speaker 
was our principal, who told us where 
we shouldn’t.” 

—New Statesman Review, England 


Dm you hear about the fellow 
who spent so much time promo- 
ting a statue of himself’ that he 
became a monumental bore? —B.C. 


As THE doctorcompleted an examina- 
tion of the patient, he said, “I can’t 
find a cause for your complaint. 
Frankly, I think it’s due to drinking.” 
“In that case,” said the patient, 
“PI come back when you’re sober.” 
—J.M. 


Soon AFTER an oil well caught fire, 
the company called in expert fire- 
fighters. The heat was so great, how- 
ever, that they could get only within 
600 metres of the rig. In desperation, 
the management asked the local 
volunteer fire department for assis- 
tance. Several minutes later, a little 
old fire truck rattled down the road 
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and came to a stop 15 metres from the 
fire. The men jumped off the truck, 
sprayed each other and then proceed- 
ed to put out the flames. - 

The company president was elated 
and presented the fire chief with a 


cheque for Rs 2,000. When asked - . 


what he planned to do with the 
money, the chief muttered, “Well, 
first we’re going to repair the brakes 
on that damn truck.” —P.C.H. 


A SALESMAN, who was scheduled to 
come home on Friday, covered 
his territory early and sent his wife a 
telegram: WILL BE HOME THURSDAY. 
Arriving home on Thursday, he 
parked his car and walked up to the 
house. Through the window, he 
saw his wife in the arms of another 
man. Instead of entering his home, 
irate husband went down the 
siieet to see his father-in-law. “I’m 
not going tostand for it!” he shouted. 
“Til file for a divorce.” > 


“Now don’t be hasty,” said the _ 


father-in-law. “Pm sure there must 
be a good explanation. Let me go and 
talk to her.” The father went to his 
daughter’s home, came back and 
said, “I ‘knew there’d be a good 
reason. She didn’t get your tele- 
gram.” —L.A. 


A POSTMAN, whose right trouser leg 
was tattered, limped into the post 
office. “What happened to you?” 
asked the postmaster. 

“I was on my route,” said the 
postman, “when a big dog rushed 
out and bit me, right on the ankle.” 

“Did you put anything on it?” 
asked the postmaster. 

“No,” said the victim. “He liked 
it plain.” —D.B. 
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Yet many authorities still conside 


the true price these men exact in h 
like, these “players”? 


records in cities in four nations, is th 


AURA WEEDIN,* 19, was 
Le unhappy girl. She had 
dropped out of college in the 
autumn of 1976 and returned home 
to Montana, USA, to seek work. 
But by the following summer she 
still had not found a decent job. 
Overweight, she felt unwanted, un- 
fulfilled. Within a short period, her 
boy-friend had left her, and both her 
grandmother and her pet dog had 
died. 

What she needed was an excuse 
to leave. She found it, in the person 
of Albert Breach, on August 2. 

Laura was initially introduced to 
“Kit,” as he called himself, by a= 


* Nother real name. 


They call themselves “players.” But their business — the sale of human 
bodies — is no game. Indeed, for the thousands of young girls trapped each 
year in the world of the pimp, life becomes a nightmare of empty promises, 
indescribable misery and brute terror. And sometimes death. 


Portrait of 


a Pimp | 


By NATHAN ADAMS 


prostitution a “victimless crime” and 


thus a minor offence. Because of this, official records don’t begin to reflect 


uman suffering. What are they really 


Here, compiled from interviews with former prostitutes and from police 


e profile of one such criminal. 


friend. The next day she met him 
again at a local discotheque. After 
several dances together, the two sat 
down. Smoothly, Breach probed 
for weaknesses. 

It didn’t take long to discover 
that Laura was discouraged with 
her life. Breach also found out that 
Laura was a talented musician, a 
concert cellist. Had she ever at- 
tended a concert at Kennedy Centre 
for the Performing Arts, in 
Washington, DC? asked Breach, 
Had she ever thought about study- 
ing music in Europe? He, Kit, 
knew Europe well. In fact, he was a 
“musician himself. 

Laura laughed and shook her 
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head. She was not that naive. 

“Come on,” she said. ‘You're a 

pimp.” j 

A Kit nodded. Yes, he admitted. 
Did it bother her? Did it bother her 
that he was black and she was 
white? 

Not really, Laura confessed. 

They saw each other several 
times over the next few days. At 
last Kit proposed that she accom- 
pany him back to Washington. She 
would be his “bottom lady,” man- 
aging the earnings and activities of 
his girls. She might even do a little 
modelling. 

Breach kept up the pressure. He 
was charming, sincere, convincing. 
Laura could make as much as 
$1,000 (Rs 8,000) per week. 
Perhaps they would open a jazz 
club. Or go to Europe so she could 
further her cello career. 

His proposal was so implausible, 
so outrageous, that she found it 
compelling. Incredibly, she also 
found that she was falling in love 
with Kit Breach. 

One week after meeting him, on 
August 9, 1977, Laura Weedin got 
into her car and followed Breach’s 

- car on to the inter-state highway 
heading east. 

Rape, Torture, Death. Had 
she been able to scan the “pimp 
files” maintained by detectives of 
the District of Columbia’s Vice 
Squad, Laura Weedin would have 
reconsidered her decision to leave 
Montana. In the case of Albert 
Breach, the file would disclose a 
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chilling record of brutality, greed 
and near-total disregard ‘for human 
dignity. A sampling of what Laura 
might have read in the files of other 
pimps: f 

e Gang rapes of freshly procured 
young women to break down their 
self-esteem and prepare them for 
the harsh realities of the street. 

e Young women forced to walk 
and “stroll” (any city area fre- 
quented by prostitutes) for as long 
as 24 hours at a stretch to earn their 
“quota.” l 

e Savage beatings, torture, dis- 
figurement, even death, if-a girl 
was suspected of trying to escape 
her pimp. 

To vice officers who patrol the 
Listrict’s “stroll,” Albert Breach 
wes :imply one of an estimated 
hun..ed or so pimps in the city 
who, among them, controlled and 
lived off the earnings of some 300 
to 500 prostitutes. No one has re- 
corded the name of his first recruit 
— or what became of her. It is 
known, however, that Breach was 
expelled from school twice, finally 
dropping out at the age of 17. 

No Exit. But Breach had not 
been without opportunity. He was 
a talented dancer and appeared at 
Canada’s World’s Fair in 1967. In 
1968 he went to Europe to work as 
a dancer; but in October 1969, he 
was arrested by police in Spain for 
traffic in drugs. 

By March 1971 he was in 
Copenhagen, Denmark, where he 
discovered another criminal occu- 
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SUBJECT: Breach, Albert Anthony 
ALIAS: “Kit”; Parrish Walker 


BORN: August 19, 1947, New York, N.Y. 


CRIMINAL RECORD: Pandering, 


procuring; assault; illegal possession 


of narcotics, handguns. 


pation: running prostitutes. To 
each potential recruit, Breach was 
someone different: a Vietnam vet- 
eran who had been wounded, or a 
refugee from racism seeking sym- 
pathy and understanding. 

Once entrapped, the girls found 
there was no exit. They quickly 
ceased to be human beings, becom- 
ing only~sources of income. Vi- 
cious beatings were common. 
When one girl rebelled, Breach 
threatened to cut her throat with a 
‘broken bottle. 

In July 1972, Copenhagen 
police arrested Breach and charged 
him with procuring, assault and il- 
legal possession of firearms. Con- 
victed, he was sentenced to three 
years in prison. But in July 1974 
he was deported back to the United 
States. 

Less than a week after his arrival, 
Breach had found and recruited 
another candidate, a young black 


PHOTO COURTESY METROPOLITAN POLICE DEPARTMENT, WASHINGTON, DC 


girl, in Manhattan. He and his new 


investment then’ moved to 
Washington, DC, which proved to | 
be profitable territory. Washington 
would soon host the nation’s Bicen- 
rennial celebration, and District 
¿ze authorities were already 
struggling to cope. with an unpre- 
cedented surge of prostitution. HI 
By and large, the police were i 
helpless. Although they were get- 
ting as many as 600 convictions for 
prostitution each year, only one or 
two pimps were ever found guilty. | 
the only jl 
| 


The reason is obvious: 

witnesses — the prostitutes 
themselves — were too terrified ta i 
testify. 


Recruiting Trip. Thus the risks i 
for Breach were minimal. By 1977 | 
he was operating at least three girls | 
who earned him as.much as $1,000 | 
(Rs 8,000) a night. The girls were 
not permitted to retain anything. 
Instead, Breach gave them a small ‘| 
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and rent. His own life-style was 
luxurious. Each night he would 
gamble away large sums playing 
backgammon. 

Still, this was not enough for 
Albert Breach. He was constantly 
on the look-out for younger, fresher 
girls. So in late July 1977 he drove 


west on a recruiting trip. He. 


haunted discotheques in Mil- 
waukee, Minneapolis, in small 
cities across North Dakota and 
Washington — anywhere the 
young, the bored and the vulnera- 
ble would gather. Within a week, 
he had arrived in Montana. 


BREACH wasted no time in intro- 
ducing Laura Weedin and two 
other girls recruited in Montana to 
their new life. En route to Chicago, 
one of the young women escaped 
and returned home. But Laura and 
the remaining girl, Barbara, were 
forced to solicit truck drivers at 
motels and inns. This was nothing 
compared to what awaited them in 
Chicago. 

Setting up operations in a hotel, 
Breach ordered the two girls to 
walk the city’s streets each night 
until they had earned $250 (Rs 
2,000) each. During the first week 
Laura was beaten repeatedly. By 
the end of September, the two had 
turned over to Breach an estimated 
$30,000 (Rs 2.4 lakhs). 

.Far Side of the Moon. Back in 
Washington, Breach rented a flat 


for Laura and Barbara and im- ° 
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` allowance and paid for their clothes 


mediately ordered them out on to 
the street. They were also required 
to pose for pornographic photo- 
graphs. Both were soon arrested by 
District vice officers. But when 
asked to supply the name of their 
pimp, the terrified girls refused. 
About six weeks after their arri- 
val, Barbara could stand rio more. 
She and Laura had often talked of 
escape. But Breach was careful 
never to allow them sufficient 
funds for a bus, rail or air ticket. 
The opportunity at last arose when 
Laura took $3,000 (Rs 24,000) 
from a customer. She gave $500 
(Rs 4,000) to Barbara, who hid it 
in the lining of her suitcase. The 
remainder was turned over to 
Breach. Despite Barbara’s pleas, 
Laura refused to leave with her: She 


wes ‘oo frightened of Breach, too 


don. :ated by him and, incredibly, 
still too much in love with him to 
consider leaving. : 

By the autumn of 1978, Laura 
was turning over as much as $600 
(Rs 4,800) every night to Breach. 
But she was no closer to cello les- 
sons in Europe than she was to the 
far side of the moon. 

Multiple Wound. Shortly be- 
fore Christmas, Laura Weedin’s 
disillusionment was 
began to hoard some of her earn- 
ings and phoned her cousin to say 
she would be home by her birth- 
day, January 26. She never reached 
home. At five o’clock on the morn- 
ing of January 17, 1979, at George 
Washington University Hospital, 
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‘Laura Weedin was ‘pronounced } 


dead of multiple stab wounds to! 


» the chest.. It was Breach himself | 


who' had brought Laura to the} 
emergency room, and homicide in- } 
vestigators soon considered him the | 
prime suspect. 

After months of talking to i 
former members of Breach’s stable ' 
and to prostitutes who had worked Í 


- on the stroll the night Laura died, | 


detectives Bill Wood and Clarence ; 
Muse managed to put together } 
what they believe happened. i 
According to their reconstruc- | 
tion, early that morning, after; 
work, Laura had returned to the | 
flat. Breach walked in and sur- 
prised her. (A neighbour overheard , 
Breach shouting, presumably at} 
Laura.) Why had she taken th 
chance of returning? Laura Weedin | 
had gone back to collect the one} 
possession Breach had permitted į 
her: a basset-hound puppy. Ard it} 
had cost her her life. H 
Although the evidence was] 
mainly circumstantial, both inves- | 
tigators felt it was compelling. On} 
August 22, 1979, Albert Breach; 
was indicted on 19 counts, includ-+ 
ing procuring, assault with aj 
dangerous weapon and second-: 
degree murder. But Breach was no: 
longer in Washington; he had gone} 
to Canada. Ti 
In October 1979, he was ar-! 
rested by police in Calgary on an: 
unrelated charge, and was forced to! 


PORTRAIT} OF A PIMP 


leave: Canada. After flying to 


Denver, USA, he was arrested and - 


returned to Washington, where he 
was jailed pending a trial on the 
grand-jury charges. 

Loud and Clear. But one year 


| after his arrest, on September 24, 


1980, the murder charge against 
Breach was dropped. Soon after- 
wards, a plea bargain was 
negotiated: in return for a guilty 
plea to two of the lesser charges, all 
other charges would be dropped. 
After all, Albert Breach was only a 
pimp. And Laura Weedin was only 
a prostitute. . 

On October 23, Albert Breach 
pleaded guilty to procuring and 
simple assault. Breach’s lawyer 
urged leniency. Here was a unique 
opportunity, he told the judge, for 
the legal system to send a message 
to the streets that co-operation by 
such defendants can have its re- 
wards. : 

Although the judge gave Breach 
the maximum sentence allowable 
under the law, the maximum 
turned out — incredibly — to-be 
only five years. With time off for 
the months already served awaiting 
disposition of his case, Breach 


could be parolled to the streets’ as - 


early as September 1981. 

Was the law’s “message” heard 
by other pimps on the streets of 
America? It seems likely. 

It seems likely it was heard loud 
and clear. i 


To rue victor belong the responsibilities. 


5 


t 


. —A.B: 
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Britain’s beloved vet faces his greatest challenge: 
a madman is poisoning dogs, and the latest to 
be afflicted is a blind man’s companion 


Teparii: 
The 

-. Strychnine 

_ Episode at 
Darrowby 


R BARTLE appeared: on 

the surgery steps, dis- 
traught-and gasping. “I 

can’t bring Jasper in. He’s 
in the car, stiff as a board!” 
My stomach lurched. It was 
another poisoning. I grabbed a 
syringe and drugs and ran to the 
car door; a handsome Dalmatian 
stretched in a~ dreadful spasm, 
spine arched, head craning- des- 
perately backwards, legs like four 
wooden rods groping at nothing. I 
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injected. apomorphine. 
Mr Bartle lookéd at me with 
` anxious eyes. “What is it?” 
“Strychnine poisoning. I’ve just 
` given an emetic to make him 
vomit.” 
- “Will that put him right?” 

“Jt depends on how much poi- 
<= son has been absorbed.” I didn’t 
tell him that I had treated six dogs 
in the last week with the same 
‘condition and they had all died. 

; -He watched as I filled another 
syringe with barbiturate. “What 
are you doing now?” 

“‘Anaesthetizing him to stop the 
spasms.” As the needle trickled 
fluid into the dog’s radial vein, his 
taut muscles relaxed and he sank 
into a deep slumber. “When the 
injection wears off he may go back 
into a spasm. Keep him in a quiet 
place. Any sound can bring on a 
spasm.” 

Dastardly Deed. I went back 
! into the house. Seven cases in a 
Í week! It was tragic and scarcely 
believable, but there was no doubt 
now that a malicious psychopath 
|/ in our little Yorkshire town of 
| Darrowby was deliberately put- 
ting down poison to kill dogs. I 
had asked the paper to warn pet 
owners. Then I rang the police; 
i — they said they’d check local 
chemists to see who’d been buying 
strychnine lately. 

My mood lightened when I'saw 
i Johnny Clifford in the waiting- 
room. Invariably optimistic, 

Johnny always made me feel 


better. He sat in his habitual pose, 
one hand on the head of his 
Alsatian guide dog. 

“And how’s | Fergus 
days?” : 

“Oh, he’s in grand fettle. Just 
needs his regular inspection.” 

As I looked at the young man, 
his face alight with pride and 
affection, I realized afresh what 


these 


-this dog meant to him. When 


Johnny’s failing sight progressed 
to total blindness in his early 
twenties, he was filled with 
despair—until he trained with a 
guide dog. In.Fergus he found a 
friend to share every moment of 
his days. 

“Well, stand up, old lad,” I 
said to the dog, and I went over 
the big animal’s chest with a 
stethoscope. As I parted the hair 
along the neck and back to ex- 
amine the skin, I laughed. 

“Pm wasting my time here, 
Johnny. You’ve got his coat in 
perfect condition.” I had seen him 
at it, brushing and combing 
tirelessly. 

I opened the dog’s mouth and 
peered at the huge gleaming teeth. 
It was dangerous to do this with 
some Alsatians, but with Fergus 
you could nearly put your head in. 
He gave my cheek a quick Wipe 
with his large, wet tongue. 

“Hey, Fergus! Big tough 
Alsatians aren’t supposed to lick.” 

“There’s nothing tough about 
him,” Johnny laughed. “He’s the 
softest dog you could ever meet.” 
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“That’s it, Johnny,” I said. 

“He’s in excellent shape.” 

The young man thanked me and 
took hold of the harness. I fol- 
lowed the two of them out of the 
front door. Fergus halted until a 
car passed before-crossing the 
road. 3 
SHoRTLY after midday Mr Bartle 
rang to say Jasper was in spasms 
again. I rushed round to his house 
and repeated the injection. 

“Mr Herriot,” he said, “I have 
every faith in you, but isn’t there 
anything else you can do?” 

I shrugged helplessly. ‘I’m 
sorry. There is no antidote to 
strychnine.” 

He looked down with drawn 
face. “Whats happening to 
Jasper?” 

“Strychnine in the nervous sys- 
tem makes the muscles more sen- 
sitive to stimuli,” I tried to ex- 
plain. “The slightest touch or 
sound throws them into violent 
contractions. The extensor mus- 
cles are stronger than the 
flexors—that’s why the legs are 
extended. The dog usually dies of 
asphyxia due to paralysis of the 
respiratory centre or contraction 
of the diaphragm.” e 

Mr Bartle stroked the dog. 

“Ring me if he gets worse,” I 
said. ; 

“I was finishing surgery when 
the phone rang. It-was Mr Bartle. 
“Jasper is dead,” he said. “He 
never regained consciousness.” 
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“Oh... Pm sorry.” I knew 
there was nothing else I could 


have done, but that didn’t help.. 


The next night it happened 
again. I had just got into bed when 
there was a knocking at the front 
door. Old Boardman, the lame 
war veteran who did odd jobs for 
us, called up. “I’m sorry to bother 
you at this hour, but Patch is ill.” 

I pulled corduroy trousers over 
my pyjamas, and the old man 
limped ahead of me to his house 
round the corner. ` 

Patch was like the others. The 
fat spaniel was in that nightmare 
stiff position on the kitchen floor, 
but he had vomited, which gave 
re hope. I administered an in- 
j- tion; as I withdrew the needle, 
the breathing stopped. 

Mrs Boardman, in nightgown 
and slippers, turned and stared, 
wide-eyed. “‘He’s dead!” 

As I left I could hear their 
voices: “Patch ... oh, Patch!” 

Outside I stood in the empty 
street, trying to calm my racing 
thoughts. I saw that dog every 
day. All the dogs that had died 
were old friends. Where was it 
going to end? 


OVER THE next few days I expect- 
ed another poisoning with every 
phone call. On the fourth day I 
was driving home past the row of 
grey cottages on Houlton Road 
when Johnny Clifford’s mother 
ran waving on to the road. 

“Oh, Mr Herriot,” she cried. “I 
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was just going to ring you. Fergus 
has gone queer. Collapsed and laid 
on the floor.” 


“Oh, no!” An icy chill drove 


- through me. I hurried into the end 


™ 


cottage and stared'in horror. The 
sight of the splendid, dignified 
Alsatian scrabbling helplessly on 
the linoleum was a desecration. 

“Has he vomited, Johnny?” 

“Aye, my mum said he did in 
the back garden when I came in.” 
The young man was sitting very 
upright in a chair by his dog. He 
looked strained as he put out his 
hand in the old gesture and failed 
to find the head that should have 
been there. 

The bottle of barbiturate wob- 
bled in my shaking hand as I filled 
the syringe. I tried to put away the 
thought that I was doing what I 
had done to all the others—all the 
dead ones. At my feet Fergus 
suddenly went into a horrible 


- spasm, the great limbs straining 


frantically into space. 
This was when they died, when 


. the muscles were at full contrac- 


tion. As the barbiturate’ flowed 
into the vein I waited for signs of 
relaxation, but saw none. Quickly 
I drew in another dose and began 
to inject it. My mouth went dry 
when the dose crept far beyond the 
safety limit. But I knew I had to 
relieve this spasm. 

Slowly, peace began to return to 
the taut body. The anaesthesia was 
so deep that the big dog was only 
just breathing. 


THE STRYCHNINE EPISODE AT DARROWBY 


Hours passed as Johnny and I 
sat there, Fergus stretched be- 
tween us. The young man dis- 
cussed the case calmly. There was 
no suggestion that this was any- 
thing more than a pet lying at his 
feet—except for the tell-tale reach- 
ing for the head that was no 
longer there. 

Several times Fergus showed 
signs of another spasm, and each 
time I sent him back into in- 
sensibility, pushing him re- 
peatedly to the brink. It was the 
only way. It was well after mid- 
night when I went home. 

Next morning I slipped out 
before breakfast to the roadside 
cottage. My nerves were like a 
L vering as I knocked on the 
door. Mrs Clifford answered—and 
then Fergus trotted from the inner 
room. He was still groggy, but all 
signs of poisoning had gone. With 
a gush of pure joy 1 knelt and 
took the great head between 
my hands. He slobbered at me 
playfully. 

He followed me into the living- 
room where Johnny, smiling, was 
drinking tea. Fergus took up 
his usual position by his master’s 
side. 

“What a relief, Mr Herriot! I sat 
up with him all night. [twas just 
after four when I heard him get to 
his feet and sort of stagger about. I 
stopped worrying then, just lis- 
tened to his feet pattering on. the 
linoleum. It was lovely!” 

He turned his head to me. “Pd 
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have been lost without Férgus,” 
he said softly. “I don’t know how 
to thank you.” 

As he rested his hand on the big 
dog’s head, that gesture alone was 
all the thanks I wanted. 


THAT was the end of the strych- 
nine poisoning in Darrowby. Pro- 
bably the vigilance of the police 
and the publicity had frightened 


this twisted person off. 

To me, the outbreak is a sad 
memory of failure and frustration: 
Fergus was my only cure. But over 
the years, when I saw the big dog , 
striding majestically in his harness, 
leading his’ master unerringly 
around the streets of Darrowby, I 
always had one good feeling. 

If there had to be just one saved, 
Pm glad it was he. 


Difficult Task 


AS WE awaited the arrival of the bride at the church, her young brother, 

. who was the ring beater, became restless. He began to fiddle with the 

bows which held the rings to the cushion, and he finally worked them 
loose. Someone in the bridal party re-tied them firmly. 

“Much too firmly, it transpired, because when the minister tried to 


remove the rings during the service. he had 
Unperturbed, he explained to the cong 


used to #ntying knots!” 


considerable difficulty. 
zation with a smile, “I am not 
` —Barbara Lewis 


Of Water and Air 


THE NEXT time you catch a glimpse of a lake monster, take note of the 
water and air temperatures. If the water is much colder than the air above 
it, the atmospheric conditions are ideal for optical trickery, reports 


Waldemar Lehn, associate 


professor of electrical engineering at the 


University of Manitoba. Lehn, writing in Science, explains: 

When a temperature inversion is present, the air just above the surface 
of the water bends light rays to such an extent that a familiar stationary - 
object, such as a rock or protruding stick, might be perceived as an 
unfamiliar mobile shape, assumed to be a sea creature. Two factors set 
lakes with “monsters” apart from other bodies of water: the extreme 
difference in temperature that occurs in spring and‘summer, and the 
compactness of the layers of air above the water. The sharp disparity in 
density results in stronger refraction and greater distortion of visual 
images. The layer of cool air acts like a distorting lens. 

“Under the right conditions, inanimate objects can appear mobile,” 
Lehn says. “If the layer of cool air is in slow motion, perhaps containing 
wave-like undulations, the image can grow, shrink or move about. It can 
also appear and disappear without a sound or a ripple.” 
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‘alcdium-Sandoz 
Strengthens bone structure. 


Bones can’t be seen. Yet they 
are critical for the growth and 
development of your children. 
Calcium is a vital component 
of bones and teeth. Calcium 
deficiency results in weak and 

{brittle bones. Teeth become 

H loose and develop cavities. 

\ For strong teeth and healthy 

bones, give your child 3 to 4 
vanilla-flavoured Calcium- 

| Sandoz tablets every day. 

| In addition to calcium, each 

tablet is fortified with Vitamins 

t C, D and B12. 

} Your child loses calcium every 
day This must be replaced. 
Otherwise his growth will 

| suffer. Ordinary meals may 
not provide enough calcium. 
Start him on Calcium- 
Sandoz today—before it is 
too late. No amount of 
calcium given later can 
repair the damage. 
Remember, not all calcium 
tablets are the same. Insist on 
Calcium-Sandoz only. Do not 
settle for substitutes. 

i Calcium-Sandoz — the world’s 
j best calcium developed by 
| Sandoz in Switzerland. 


| 
i 
| 
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_ Calcium-Sandoz 


For strong teeth and healthy bones SANDOZ 
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cleaits while it cares 
for every inch of every bod 


Neem, Margosa in Portuguese, 
has for ages been trusted for the 
extraordinary good it 
does in ils many forms, to the 
3 body and the skin. 
Margo is the only soap made 
substantially from Oil of Neem. 
Because it is itself 
4. pure and natural, it offers you 
Y pure and natural effect : 
considerate, complete 
skincare from face to toe. 
-Come back to Nature. 
_ Share a bath with Margo. 
= Y Seillemerge clean, fresh, 
a andgléwing: All over. Every time. 


HTC-CCC-4000 


VINS: 


POINTS TO PONDER 


R. Lee SHARPE, on the necessity of 
accepting favours: 

One spring day, long ago, Father 
called me to go with him to old man 
Trussell’s blacksmith shop. He had 
left a rake and a hoe to be repaired. 
And they were ready when we came, 
looking like new. Father handed over 
a silver dollar, but Mr Trussell 
tefused to take it. “No,” he said. 
“There’s no charge for that little 
job.” My father insisted. 

Jf I should live a thousand years, 
Pl never forget that blacksmith’s 
reply. “Sid,” he said to my father, 
“can’t you let a man do something— 
just to stretch his soul?” 


ANONYMOUS COMMUNICANT, on the 
reason for praying: 

To me, saying prayers is sort of 
like flinging up skyhooks. If I get 
a few of them fastened in up there, 
then Pll have something to swing on 
if someone jerks the world out from 
under me. —J.A.T. 


Bit Gove, a sales consultant, on the 
difference between fate and destiny: 
‘Fate is what life gives to you. 


ba 


Destiny is what you do with it. If 
you are 1.60 metres, you aren’t ever 
going to be 1.90. If you have trouble 
putting the cap on your toothpaste 
tube in the morning, ‘mechanical 
engineering is not for you. ” 

That’s fate. 

But the way a person accepts the 
things he can’t change and- then 
goes 105 per cent for the things he 
can, that’s destiny. What most people;. 
tend to forget is that we have un 
believable control over our destiny. 

—Quoted in The Fine Art of Doing Better, 

edited by D. John Hammond 


Sypnery Harris, on the folly of show- 
ing off: : 

The other evening I met an attract- 
ive and not unintelligent woman 
whose only fault was that she was 
inte’ vable. She wanted to be liked 
and opreciated too fast. She burnt 
out like a firecracker between the 
soup and the dessert. 

One of the most characteristic 
failings of such people is their “des- 
perate need to make an impression. 
But people need to be unwrapped, 
slowly and deliciously. Those who 
tear off their own ribbons and rip 
open their own covers lose the very 
appreciation they are trying so des- 
perately to win. —F.N.S. 


THE worpD has never had a good 
definition of the word liberty. With 
some the word may mean for each 
man to do as he pleases with himself 
and the product of his labour; with 
others the Same word may mean for 
some men to do as they please with + 
other men, and the product of other 
men’s labour. Here are two different, 
incompatible things called by the 
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same name: liberty. And it follows 
that each of the things is, by the 
respective parties, called by two 
different and incompatible names— 
liberty and tyranny. —Abraham Lincoln 


Ray Brapsury, in his new introduc- 
tion to Dandelion Wine: 

The people were gods and midgets 
and so the midgets walked tall so 
as not to embarrass the gods and the 
gods crouched so as to make the 
small ones feel at home. Isn't that 
what life’s about—the ability to go 
around back, and come up inside 
other people’s heads to look out at 
the miracle and say: “Oh, so shaf’s 
how you see it!”’? 


I ASKED a friend who had just re- 


‘turned from a long walk in the 


woods what she had observed. 
“Nothing in particular,” she replied. 

How was that possible? I asked 
myself. I, who cannot hear or see, 
find hundreds -of things to interest 
me’through mere touch. I feel the 
delicate. symmetry of a leaf. I pass 
my hands lovingly about the rough 
shaggy bark of a pine. Occasionally, 
if I am very fortunate, I place my 
hand gently on a small tree and feel 
the happy quiver of a bird in’ full 
song. —Helen Keller, The Atlantic Monthly 


Davip Lioyp Georce, on leaping 
after you look: 

Don’t be afraid to take a big step if 
one is indicated. You can’t cross a 
chasm in two small jumps. 


HAROLD MACMILLAN, former British 
prime minister, recalling a professor’s 


advice: 
“Nothing you learn here at 
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“he said, ‘Jim, I knew you’d come. 


Oxford,” he told us in his opening 
remarks, “will be of the slightest 
possible use to you later, save only 
this: that if you work hard and intelli- 
gently, you should be able to detect 
when a man is talking rot. And that, 
in my view, is the main, if not the 
sole, purpose of education.” 


Lest: WEATHERHEAD, on friend- 
ship: 

When a soldier was injured and 
could not get back to safety, his 
buddy went out to get him, against 
his officer’s orders. He returned 
mortally wounded, and his friend, 
whom he had carried back was 
dead. 

The officer was angry. “I told you 
not to go,” he said. “Now I’ve lost 
both of you. It was not worth it.” 

The dying ,man replied, “But it 
was, ir, because when I got to him 
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— Prescription for Anxiety 


Joyce Broruers, American psycho- 
logist on mirror reflections: 

There is a fascinating difference 
between the way men and women 
see themselves in a mirror. When 
a man looks in the glass, he sees not 
a ghastly ungroomed. creature. Onl 
on his most despondent days wi 
he notice the thinning hair, the spare 
tyre, the sagging jawline. 

But a woman—a woman has been 
trained since she was a little girl to 
look in the mirror to check what’s 
wrong. Women are inclined to see 
their flaws rather than their assets. A 
woman looks in the mirror and 
thinks “I need more lipstick” or “I 
look tired today.” Even the most 
beautiful woman. —Better Than Ever 
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Capture the joy of living on INDU films- 
125 ASA, 200 ASA or 400 ASA. 
Every INDU 120 black and white roll 
gives you twelve clear, well defined - 
pictures with perfect tonal values. 
‘And for better results, print on INDU 
bromide paper—with a variety of 
\ grades to produce any effect you 
desire. 
\ So go ahead. 
\ Shoot up some joy, today. 
\ INDU Roll fiim and 
| Bromide Paper— 
an open and shut case 
for the perfect 
\ photofinish. 
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Complete Guide 
to Sewing 


Sew It yourself and save money! 


Here, in a single book, is all the help you'll 
ever need to sew more and have more fun 
sewing for yourself, your family, your home. 
Here, from start to finish, is the guidance of a 
professional seamstress, dressmaker, designer 
and decorator — plus more than 2,000 crystal- 
clear pictures to guide you every step of the 
way. 


Now you won't be at the mercy of the stores 
and their high prices. With CompleteGuide to 
Sewing you can sew it yourself and cut a 
substantial amount off your family’s clothes 
bills. And, as you don't have to depend on the 
Stores, you can have things your own way. 
You'll enjoy nice things you couldn't afford 
before: styles they don’t seem to make in your 
size ... the dress you want in the color you want 
«u things you can't find in the stores. 


“Sewing with Scraps": 32- 
page what-to-do hand- 
Se >> book for those sewing 
s leftovers that are too 

small to keep — too good 
to throw away. 


s 


And you can have fun doing it 

Another reason for sewing it yourself is the 
satisfaction it brings. With,a whole new world 
of modern methods, wonder fabrics and time- 
saving conveniences, today's sewing is a 
relaxing hobby and a satisfying way to create 
attractive and necessary things for yourself and 
your loved ones. 


528 pages 27.3 cm x 21 cm @ More than 2,000 illustra- 
tions, diagrams, and photographs @ Sewing basics — 
Írom simple handwork to advanced tailoring ® The 
expert's advice presented the readable Reader's Digest 
way 


Direct-sale Price 
Rs. 174.00 
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All you need to know io eat better evary day of the year. 


Three books in one 

This cookery guide takes you straight to the 
freshest foods in the shops ... shows you over a 
thousand ways to tastier, healthier eating ... 
helps you tackle each new dish with con- 
fidence — and shows you all the techniques 
you really need to know. 


“From the shopping basket to the table 

Season after season — with the aid of more 
than 1,000 mouth-watering recipes — The 
Cookery Year shows you how to turn the good 
food you've bought into marvelous, im- 
aginative menus triple tested by a panel of 
housewives and cookery experts for timing, 
technique and taste = to match each season 
and suit any occasion. 


A compact manual for flawless performance 
very technique the recipes call for is fully 
€xplained in an extensive ‘how-to-do-it’ sec- 
tion. Nothing is left to chance, whether it’s 
demonstrating something as basicas making a 
pre sauce ... or the rather more complicated 


business of boning a chicken. You're not only 
told exactly what to do, you're shown every 
step of the process. 


A book that answers all your questions on 
Cookery 

From shopping to serving, you'll find 
everything you really need in this unique 
three-in-one cookery book that places its 
emphasis on the selection of fresh, natural 
foods in season... the planning ofdelicious but 
economical year-round menus .,. and the most 


successful methods of cooking and prepara- 
tion. 


440 pages: size 25 cm x 21.6 cm @ Over 1,000 recipes 
complete with:times, quantities and serving sugges- 
tions @ More than 300 full-color illustrations and 
photographs @ 400 black-and-white drawings 


Direct-sale Price 
Rs.174.00 


Please use card overleaf to order. 95 
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‘Published by Newsweek 


led by Reader's Digest editors 
for your reading enjoyment. 


Specially 


THE TAJ MAHAL, the shimmering tomb set on a platform overlooking the Jumna River at 
Agra, survives today as an enduring monument to a vanished empire and to the 
memory of a great love. In lucid narrative and dramatic photographs, this remarkable 
book gives you a lively history of the mausoleum, as well as the romantic tale of Shah 
Jahan and Mumtaz Mahal who now lie inside. The whole work is carefully researched 
and brilliantly presented, supplemented by a selection of literary excerpts about the 
monument and a comprehensive reference section. It will give you fascinating reading 
together with fresh and rewarding insight into the country under the rule of the Mogul 
emperors. 

" x 444") © 120 illustrations, nearly half in full colour + Manuscript 


472 pages, 23.5 cm x 29 cm (9 
and modern photographs « Exquisite fine-grain 


illuminations, Objets d'art, maps, dynasty charts, 
cloth binding Ħ Glossy, full-colour dustjacket 


Direct-Sale Price Rs.174.00 


ORDER NOW! recs use noaders Digest ader cors opposte: 
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/ GUIDE TO SEWING, THE COOKERY YEAR and THETA)  — 
Al are offered individually at a low direct-sale price. However, if 
“you place an order for any two of them at the same time, you may 
do so for just Rs. 313.00 — a saving of Rs.35.00 on the combined 
direct-sale price of Rs.348,00! 
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S Money-back Guarantee, the book(s) | have ticked on this card 
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Q parcel when the Post Office advises me of its arrival. lf not entirely 
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Is it a potent 
tonic, a food or a 

cure-all medicine? 

Only one thing seems 
certain about this 

strange herb: it is one 

of the world’s 

; most intriguing, most 
_ sought-after plants 


Marvellous, 
Mysterious 


Ginseng 


By STEPHEN FULDER 


Top: Ginseng 
Right: Ginseng root 


HINESE and Koreans have 

C treasured it for centuries. 

Enthusiasts in Britain spent 

| Rs 10 crores on it last year, and an 
èstimated six million Americans 

| bought some 250 metric tons of it, 
| enough to provide one dose for 


| PHOTOS: D..LYONS [BRUCE ‘COLEMAN, INCORPORATED 


| 


every man, woman and child in the 
land. p 

The surprising best-seller? Gin- 
seng. Trade in this exotic root has__ 
rocketed worldwide from Rs’10' i 
crores in 1971 to Rs 60 crores 
in 1979. Pharmaceutical factories 
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now turn out ginseng in. liquid 
form, capsules and tablets. It can 
also be bought in teas, soft drinks, 
chewing-gum, even soap.” For 
those who want a double kick, 
some New York bartenders offer a 
cocktail with ginseng. ` 
To look at it, Panax ginseng is not 
impressive. The mature, cultivated 
lant stands 60-90 centimetres 
high, and has tiny purplish flowers 
or clusters of bright red berries 
surrounded by five serrated leaves. 
The real heart of the plant, 
though, is its greyish-white, fleshy 
root. In the rature plant, the root 
grows to 4 length of about seven 
tentimetres, weighs about 76 
grams, and has two branching 
“thighs” that led early Chinese 
observers to call it ginseng or “man- 
root.” Its human-like form also 
earned it an early but erroneous 
reputation as an aphrodisiac. 
Whatever its original appeal, 
ginseng has held the esteem of the 
Chinese as the single most omni- 
potent medicinal herb for perhaps 
5,000 years. Chinese medical texts 
tout its efficacy against impotence, 
gastritis, malaria, cancer, arthritis, 
headache, insomnia, depression, 
loss of memory, the common cold 


STEPHEN FULDER holds an MA in biochem- 
istry and a PhD in the biology of ageing“ He 
has done research at London University, has 
worked at the Hebrew University, Jerusalem, 
and is author of the popular About Ginseng, the 
Magical Herb of the East. His most recent book, 
The Root of Being— Ginseng and the Pharmacology of 
Harmony, was published in England in August 
1980. 
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and countless other ills>~ ~ 

Chinese soldiers used it in battle « 
for quick energy and to alleviate 
the effects of wounds, and Chinese 
emperors took it to prolong life. 
Trade links with China in the 
seventeenth century made ginseng - 
the rage among the aristocracy of 
Europe. More recently, its de- 
votees have included best-selling 
novelist Barbara Cartland and 
Japanese baseball star Sadaharu - 
Oh. ` 

Ginseng’s fans do not include 
many western medical authorities, 
however, who hold that although 
it is harmless, its effects are largely 
psychological. The US Food and 
Drug Administration classifies it 
as a food additive for, tea, and 
gineng is not listed in most offi- 
cia vestern pharmacopoeia. Many 
western couhtries do not allow 
firms to make medicinal claims for 
it, and Israel even threatens health- © 
shop owners with jail if they sell it. 
at all. 

True, some of the claims made , 
for ginseng have been extra-- 
vagant, particularly in the West. 
Yet traditional Chinese and 
Korean doctors think of ginseng 
not as a medicine that cures, but 
rather as a preventive: Taken 
regularly for some time, they be- 
lieve, it will ward off a variety of 
ailments. Its great value, they- 
hold, is as a restorative to improve 
general health and help the body 
cure itself. 

Aids Longevity. To the west- 
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When he is 3 months old,milk alone is not enough 


Your baby needs Farex 


Baby's ideal solid food 


3 months— Why do doctors 
time for solid food recommend Farex? 

# After 3 months, milk alone is i 

not enough for Baby's growing weaning food. It contains 
needs. He is active and growing proteins, carbohydrates, fats, 


n a concentrated form and growth. 
teaches him how to chew. erseereesesesesecsnasecececeoeoe 
; 3 months— Free! Write in for your copyo 
time for more iron Baby's first year booklet: 
“The best time to start a simple guide on Baby 
the baby on solids is when Care for new mothers, $ 
i he is between 2—4 months enclosing 50p stamp forpostag 
old. Although milk is a good P.O.Box No.19119. 


£s diet, itis not a complete ZD 9 (FAR 11T) 
¿= food, because it lacks iron. FAREX | 5 40 
This is why he:needs Sel 
s SiTe, 


= solids containing iron.” 


‘Infant & Childcare 
for the Indian Mother.” 


Baby's ideal solid food for rapid all-round growth 
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with a Dyanora T V-owner 
from Japan- 

the land of electronics. | 


eg K The proud owner 
a g Mr. K. Iwamura, 
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A i 
Bombay 


Pure sound... superb clarity... 
elegant looks, in short, : 
Dyanoras uncon’ womising 
standards of yuality 
really surprise me’ 
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| Manager, 4 
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MARVELLOUS, MYSTERIOUS GINSENG 


ern scientific mind such a premise 
-is hard to prove, since a control 
experiment would involve moni- 
toring the health of thousands of 
users and non-users of ginseng 
over some years. None the less, 
| there has been serious scientific 
work on the subject, and many 
_ international conferences have 
dealt with ginseng in the last 
decade. 

-My own interest in the “man- 
root” goes back to 1972 when I 
was doing research on ageing in 

London. In a publication I read 
- how ginseng prolonged the life of 
human tissue growing in the labo- 

ratory. Intrigued, I went to a 

Korean store in Soho, asked for 

ginseng and came away with a 

hard, glassy root, which I ate. 1 

then ordered more roots from 

Korea. 

At the laboratory, I ground 
them, and extracted from the pulp 

a thick brown liquid, which I ap- 

plied to human cells in culture. I 

noted two results: first, the cells 

treated with ginseng grew faster; 
second, they were more resistant 
to stress, staying alive longer in 
adverse laboratory conditions. 
There have been a number ‘of 
other experiments to suggest that 
ginseng may be more than a tonic. 
In 1948 a young Russian scientist, 
Israel Brekhman, gave small 
` amounts of ginseng extract to 
_ Russian soldiers: he found that the 
men improved their time in cross- 
country races by an average of six 


| 


per cent. Later, Brekhman con- 
ducted similar studies with mice, 
demonstrating that ginseng in- 
creased the animals’ stamina by 


34 per cent in running and swim- . 


ming tests. 

In Bulgaria, Professor Vesselin 
Petkov of the Sofia Institute of 
Specialized and Advanced Medical 
Training observed possible effects 
of ginseng on the brain. Petkov’ 
first studied conditioned reflexes 
in rats fed with ginseng extract, 
then measured the brain activity of 
cats with and without it. 

In a third experiment, human 
volunteers were given strongly 
flavoured drinks, some containing 
ginseng extract, and they were 
asked to respond to cues. Petkov 
concluded that ginseng can im- 
;-ove both learning ability and 
memory. 

Diverse Effects. Since the 
major work of Brekhman and 
Petkov, scientists in more than a 
dozen countries have been look- 
ing into the properties of ginseng. 


-In studies done on Swedish stu- 


dents, on German patients and-on 
Russian telegraph operators, gin-. 
seng was reported to have in- 
creased energy and mental alert- 


ness. Although scientists do not ~ 
agree on the benefits of ginseng or - 7 


on how it works, my own thinking 
is that ginseng probably operates 
on the hormone messenger system 
that activates the glands and thus 
controls the readiness of both 
mind and body. 


IOI 
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However it works, the diversity 
of ginseng’s effects may be due to 
its comparatively rich chemical 
composition; thus far some 20 of 


` its chemical compounds have been 


isolated, each having slightly dif- 
ferent properties (for example, 
some are more stimulatory, others 
more sedative). 

Still, the ancient claims for gin- 
seng as a cure-all may seem 
extraordinary to-us for. good 
reasons: they wefe based on wild 

- specimens that have virtually dis- 


- --appéared. Even today, the most 
- prized ginseng grows wild only 


in the cold, rugged reaches of 
Manchuria in. China and in 
certain parts of Korea. 

It is said to be several times as 
potent and effective as its cul- 
tivated descendants—although 
“there is no record of western scien- 
*tists.putting it to a laboratory test 

-* because it is virtually impossible to 
-obtain-in the West. 
-- Nurturing Process. For unfor- 


` tunately, the wild ginseng of 


Manchuria and Korea, hunted as- 
. Siduously for centuries, is now all 
but extinct. In Korea, only a small 
number of true wild ginseng 
plants remain—a 50-to-100-year- 
‘old wild root can be worth, in 
` unprocessed form, from Rs 1,720 
to Rs- 3,720 a gram, In-hopes of 
stumbling on one, as many as 500 


§..professional'and amateur ginseng 
* ‘hunters pack their haversacks each 
> spring as soon as the snow melts 

and strike out for the heavily 


*r02 


forested slopes where ginseng 


traditionally grows. 


If they are lucky, they may - 


stumble on a young shoot, which 
they mark unobtrusively so they 
can find their way back to it when 
it is matured. If they are extremely 
lucky, they may come across the 


real thing and then they will spend , 


as much as a day painstakingly 
digging out the root. Before lea- 
ving, they will pick the plant’s red 
berries, drop them on to the soft 


earth and lightly sprinkle soil and ~- 


a layer of leaves over them. In two 
years the berries will germinate, 
but not until at least 20 years later 
will the roots be big enough for 
another harvest. 

“e know from old Chinese 
dru. hand-books that ginseng was 
rare even centuries ago. Oddly 
enough the scarcity was somewhat 


relieved via the discovery in 1716- 


by a Jesuit priest, Father Joseph 
François Lafiteau, of a five-leafed 
plant with vermilion berries. in 
woods near Montreal. An amateur 
botanist, Father Lafiteau had 
shown a drawing of Chinese gin- 
seng to Canadian Indians in the 
area, who had helped him find.a 
new strain of ginseng, ` sub- 
sequently named Panax quinguefol- 
ium. : 

Originally, quinguefolium was to 


be found all the way from the rich, -` 


cool woods of Quebec and 
Manitoba southwards almost to 
the Gulf of Mexico. When the 
Chinese heard about it, they star- 
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‘Slake your thirst — ig eae 
for the fascinating and age 
exciting - : 
‘COME TO KERALA ! 


Take in ®@ Cape Comorin (Kanyakumari) tour _ 
‘the folkways and artifacts of a singular  ® Trivandrum and suburbs tour 


mysterious customs, picturesque little @ Varkala Tour. 
cottages peeping over flowered fences, @ Ponmudi Tour. 


-the awesome spectacle of fervent group @Thekkady Tour. - Po Si 


worship invoking the potency of fierce * i 
ancient:delties... Tours commence from K.T.D.C.’s Tourist 


= Reception Centre, 
Come to Kerala! and make the most of | Thampanoor, Trivandrum. 


your visit. Join K.T.D.C.’s regular K.T.DC. also o : 

i å .T.D.C. perates a chain of hotels 

i conducted luxury coach tours: for different classes of tourists. 

H 3 For reservation and/or further information 
: i contact the above. 

Phone: 2643/60542/64261 


Kerala - presented by KT:DC. 
_ —-the most exciting way to to 
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ted importing North American 
ginseng, establishing a trade that is 
still active today. 

But like wild ginseng else- 
where, the American variety is 
in danger of disappearing. In fact,. 
the export of wild ginseng is care- 
fully controlled in the USA. 

A Legend. A booming market 
in cultivated ginseng has taken up 
the slack. Korea, China and Japan 
have extensive ginseng cultivation 
programmes, and the Russians, 
too, are reported to be producing 
excellent foots on large state 
farms. In the United States, central 


_—-~-Wisconsin has the well-drained 


soil ideal for growing the root and 
about 90 per cent of all US culti- 
vated ginseng grows there on 240 
hectares. In 1979, American gin- 
seng growers exported some 1°) 
metric tons of ginseng, mostly .. 
Hong Kong; from there much of 
it is sent on in processed form 
throughout East Asia. 

You can tell top-quality ginseng 
root by its colour. Steamed before 
drying, it turns red, while the 


- poorer quality most often remains 


white. But the market is full of 


-pitfalls for the inexperienced. 
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There is a flourishing trade in 

substitute ginseng—even gnarled 
dried carrots. And although the 
cultivated ginseng root is fleshily 
fat while the prized Manchurian 
variety. is long and thin and “as 
springy as an angel’s bosom” (in 


_ the ecstatic words of one ancient 


Chinese text), it is possible to fool 
unsuspecting buyers. The Con- 
sumer Council of Hong Kong 
told of a complaint from a woman 
who paid more than Rs 4,000 for a 
tricked-up ginseng root that 
turned out to be worth only about 
Rs 160. ; 

Why the continuing quest? A 
Chinese legend says that the first 
ginseng root was formed when 
lightning struck a clear mountain 
spring, causing a fusion of earth, 
water, fire and air. In other words, 
all the materials of creation are in 
the ginseng root. d 

While the legend may be fan- 
ciful, it is part of the enduring 
mystery of ginseng.- And that » 
mystery continues to attract 
devotees in growing numbers 
and to prompt science to probe 
deeper into ginseng’s inscrutable 
properties. _ 


Same Treatment 


In a ctus in the West End of London: 

First member: “I have the most frightful headache!” 

‘Second member: “When that happens to me, my wife puts her arms 
around my neck and kisses me until I forget the pain.” 

First member: “I say, do you suppose your wife is at home at the 


moment?” 
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$ é ; 
x There are three prime criteria Moreover, factors like reliabi- 


_ in industrial purchase: specifi- lity are difficult to check with 
cations, cost and time schedules, 100% certainty. You as a com- 
right? . pany must have a way of being 
- Wrong sure of what you are buying even 
7 eE : before you buy it. 
Theoretically it is possible to Matched Companies 
control purchase purely by tech- h df 
- nological vigilance and stringent |. sera ins le a 
. purchase control. In practice it Uonal criteria for selecting your 


mix of feeder companies. That’s 
where a study of more than 
specifications and technical data 
becomes necessary. You need to 
study corporate policies, capabi- 
lites and infrastructures. And 
you pick only those companies 
that are compatible with yours. 

Purchase by corporate 
compatibility. 


A 


“nats the new and safer rule. 
vou buy from a company 
nks and plans like you do, 
: educe the need for duplicat- 
_ even expense. Even momentary ing quality control procedures, 
| slips in proc-durecanmeanim- Purchase insuch asituation takes 
_ perceptible but definite slips in on a far greater level of trust, cer- . 
quality. Not all companies have’ tainty and what’s more, 


The Talysurf at HMT measures surface 
finish/toughness of 0.01 micron CLA 


- results in tremendous strain and vy 


1 the capabilities or even the economy. A far more beneficial 
__ attitude to measure up to the bargain for buyer and seller — 
exacting requirements of the both. 


_ technological purist that you are. on: a=’ 

_ (Small and medium scale Pe ca ofa feather profit 
entrepreneurs have to be just : 

_ 48 cautious about standards as 


S t HMT Limited (Machine Tool Divisi 
ig time industrialists.) a an i 


10/A Kasturba Road, Bangalore 560 001 


\ 
HTK-HMT=1054-R 


Let’s club together for higher standards 
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DeWitt Wallace 
In Memoriam (1889-1981) 


AS THIS issue was being put to- 

gether, DeWitt Wallace, co- 

_ founder with his wife, Lila, of the 
Reader’s Digest, died at the age of 
91. Our tribute will be brief be- 
cause he would have wanted it that 
way — and because there are not 
words enough to capture his unique 
mind and soaring spirit. 

A wise, witty and unassuming 
man, DeWitt Wallace devoted his 
life to the task of helping people to 

help themselves. He grew up a vor- 
-acious reader, but an impatient 
_one. Sensing the same impatience 
in others, he conceived, some 60 
` years ago, the simple but brilliant 
(many said mad and impossible) 
idea of condensing the best of pre- 
viously published material into a 
pocket-sized, non-fiction magazine 
that would inform, enlighten, en- 
tertain. He filled The Digest with 
articles that celebrated the values 
he admired most in the USA: hard 
work, thrift, a calm courage 
through difficult times, love of 
God, family and country. And 
laughter — much laughter. 

In The Digest, said a recent New 
York Times editorial, “One hears an 
ineradicably American voice saying 


that one can improve one’s life, 
one’s health and, in fact, improve 
the world, if only one has adequate 
information. The voice always im- 
plies that there is no problem with- 
out a human solution. Small won- 
der that so many Americans chose 
to make the voice their own.” 

And not past Americans. From 
the modest beginnings (the first 

February 1922, had a print 
aly 5,000 copies), The 
grown into the world’s 
-read magazine, pub- 
« 16 languages (the latest 
being Hindi), read by more than 
100 million people monthly. 

Thus DeWitt Wallace proved to 
be a genius with an uncanny ability 
to see and to feel with a common 
touch. To the end, however, he 


counted it a privilege for The Digest . 


to be invited into those millions of 
homes around the world, just.as he 
counted it a privilege to be able to 
give millions upon millions of dol- 
lars to countless charities. A man 
who had such a long, caring and 
joyful journey through life should 
not be unduly mourned. Rather, 
we thank God that such a man has 
lived. — THE EDITORS 


{ PORTRAIT: FABIAN BACHRACH 
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Purple Saxifrage, the first flower 
of summer, clings tenaciously 
to a rocky cliff 


“Let’s go North,” I said. And so-we did, as if to 
another planet where our old lives had no relevance ` 


By FRANKLIN RUSSELL 


HE BLIZZARD had left the 
[eng air so clear that the 

stars looked like sparks of 
white fire in the black sky. A 
tundra wolf moaned distantly. I 
stood on the shores of the Arctic 
Ocean and waited for dawn. As 
the horizon swelled with golden 
light, my friend, Jim McLean, 
came out of our tent. Before us 
was a glittering wilderness, sun 


rays leaping from one pinnacle of. 


floating ice to another. 
“Pure magic,” breathed. Jim. 
We were witnesses of this Arc- 
tic dawn because of a chance con- 
versation. Some weeks before, Jim 
had said to me, “I feel so darned 


IIo 


3. | want to get going again. 
v?” I felt the same way and 
ibered the great spiritual up- 
had experienced during a 
visit to the Arctic some years 


‘Lets go North,” I said. 
This remark quickly became a 
serious expedition. Both of us had 


friends among Arctic ex- 
perts—scientists, bush pilots, 
government administrators. 


Within a month, we had left 
Repulse Bay on the Arctic Circle 
for the Gulf of Boothia. With a 
taciturn Inuit, Mukta, we headed 
through damply driving snow, 
across frozen tundra to reach our 
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The snows are melting a 


destination, a few days’ journey 
north of the Arctic Circle. 

There, on a long ridge-backed 
promontory stretching into the 
Arctic Ocean, we faced this expan- 
sive and colourful dawn. The sun 
slipped clear of the icy horizon. An 
aching silence, welcome to senses 
long dulled by the jangle of city 
life, reached into our souls. “I 
have this funny feeling,” said Jim, 
“that something new begins 
here oe 

One day, Jim came back to the 
camp with what looked like a fro- 
zen ball of rubbish—grasses, sti- 
cks, stones, feathers sticking out 
of it. In fact it was a cache of food 


: away by a prudent Arctic 
I drove a knife into the ball 

evered away a slab of feathers. 
“Purple Sandpiper,” I said. “It 
must breed right here.” In went 
the knife again. “Seal meat. Pro- 
bably stolen from a bear kill.” I 
dug in again and the ball broke up. 
“There’s a duck egg, two duck- 
lings, half a dozen lemmings and 
what looks like a half-chewed 
gull.” 

Torrential Snow. The sun 
shone weakly through a cloud 
and, for a moment, we felt its 
warmth. A series of squeaks, al- 
most screams, sounded near by. 
Jim gestured to higher ground. 
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Peel was ARIS 
Gyrfalcon with young 


a 
An Arctic Fox, its tail raised like a 


__ flag, was digging furiously into 
-the snow. From under his paws 


came the squeaks of frantic lem- 
mings struggling to escape 
through collapsed snow tunnels. 
From then on, the fox was every 
where visible. We called i 
“friendly ghost.” 

The following day, a thickish 
driving snow came in from the sea 
and we blundered into a Polar 
Bear, momentarily invisible except 
for the black mark of his snout. 
His startled “whoof!”? sent us 
stumbling back in fright. But he 


- was more frightened than we and 


ran off. 

Each day began with the antici- 
pation of some unexpected dis- 
covery. Clouds of Snow Buntings 
fell from the white skies one day, 
like petals falling from a distant 
flower. They spread out over the 
snow, hungrily digging for seeds 
buried from last summer. The 
thaw which had begun so deli- 


cately soon became a murmur, a 
gurgle, and, in the days following, 
a roaring torrent of snow and ice 
and mud. 

Sea ice cracked and snapped 
night and day. In the widening 
channels of water, strings of Snow 
Geese landed. Frantic lemmings, 
their snow corridors dis- 


integrated, ran into the tent in, 
flight from ravens, foxes and’ 


quick-movingermine. One world 
was being destroyed before our 
eyes, and another was being 
created. 

We watched a weasel, still half- 
clad in his ermine pelt of winter, 
chasing a hare along the shore. We 
saw the hunt in painful detail—the 
shi eth sinking into the throat, 
tt of blood. i 
ız of Wings. The brilliantly 
light appeared to magnify 
ything, giving us an extraor- 
dinary extension of vision. The 
Arctic was teaching us to’ see, to 
hear and to feel everything in a 
completely new way. It was a kind 
of rebirth—like being suddenly 
transported to another planet, 
where our old lives had no re- 
levance. 

At night, small birds arrived in 
groups and circled our camp: 
shorebirds, mostly, creatures of 
the beaches, ponds and riverbanks 
of the eastern seaboard, the Gulf 
of Mexico, the Caribbean, from 
South America, and from Africa 
and even Antarctica. Their sweet 
music caught our imaginations. 


PHOTO!'S.D. MACDONALD NATIONAL MUSEUM OF NATURAL SCIENCES 
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‘Suit yourself in Cashmilon 


~ Cashmilon, the amazing acrylic fibre, 

is now being blended by leading textile 

mills for superb suitings. 

l Trousers that fall perfectly. Coats 

that drape elegantly. Light-weight, 

crease-resistant and durable. 
One of the most amazing 

qualities of Cashmilon is that it 

absorbs colour beautifully. So 

‘now you can get an even 

| better range of shades 

and colours. 

_ The next time you go 

| shopping, be a little choosy. 

k, 


Take a look at Cashmilon 
acrylic fibre blends. 


HTB-IPL-6914 


W ashmiloin. The amazing acrylic fibre made by IPCL. 


Indian Petrochemicals Corporation Limited, Vadodara. 
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hovered, wings a blur of move- 


- ment, and poured down tinkling 


songs. Geese and ducks added the 


| bass. . 


Gradually, we became aware of 


_ the preciousness of time. With 
-only some 60 ice-free days, these 
birds would have no second 
_ chance to breed. If eggs were 
. crushed, or pirated by ravens or 


weasels, that was the end. Jim 


_ found he could pick up Purple 
~ Sandpipers from their nests. They 


sat in his hand, as if still incubat- 
ing. A ptarmigan gracefully laid its 
chest on my boot to prevent me 
from approaching his mate’s nest 


smear by. 


What did the birds eat? The 


- answer lay in the ground itself. 


‘Only insects can sleep through the 
Arctic winter and breed fast en- 
ough to feed the vast number of 
birds which invade the Arctic to 


_ breed. Phalaropes from Africa lan- 


ded in shallow ponds, twirled their 
bodies like tops, and stirred up 
mosquito larvae which they péck- 


= ed out of the water. Adult mos- 


quitoes formed clouds over shal- 
low ponds and drove birds from 


_ their nests in their quest for blood 


meals. They harassed us without 
pause, as did the flies. But when- 
ever chill winds swept across the 
promontory, flies and mosquitoes 
became sluggish and they were 
snapped up by the birds. 

Beetles, armoured bodies glis- 


___,tening, scurried through the swell- 


wee 


THE ARCTIC COMES ALIVE 
>- Horned Larks and Water Pipits 


ing tundra grasses. But they were 
run down by fleet wolf spiders 
which stored their victims in sil- 
ken prisons. Sleepy bumble-bees 
came out of old lemming burrows 
to drone among the blossoms of 
Arctic cotton and poppy, the low 
flowers of saxifrage, the swarming 
tiny flowers of cloudberry and 
cranberry. 

Falcon’s Flight. On impulse, I 
cut through the thumb-thick 
trunk of one 30 centimetre-high 
willow tree, and showed Jim the 
dense wood, the growth rings 
merged into each other. “Probably 
between 400 and 500 years old,” I 
said. 


said Jim. 

at tree sprouted in 
e the year Columbus 
reac 
Axetic ~ 
thread, as 
solidiy empiaced in a web millions 
of years old. 

In the ebb and flow of lives 
around us, every death registered 
powerfully. A twittering scream 
sounded in the icy-blue sky. A 
darting Long-tailed Jaeger was 
struck down by a Gyrfalcon, div- 
ing at more than 240 kilometres an 
hour. The Jaeger spun away~in a 


cloud of feathers. The lemming it - 


was carrying also fell but it was 
snapped up deftly by the speeding 
falcon and carried away. The 
Arctic was telling us that our 
horror of death was actually a 
misunderstanding about the flow 
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of life. The lemmings were not 
merely undiminished by the car- 
nage; they visibly increased their 
numbers, producing family after 
family. They were the prime re- 
source on which almost all other 
life turned. 

Meanwhile, other youngsters 
raced to adulthood. Ducklings, 
which had been balls of fluff bob- 
bing on shallow ponds, now tested 
their wings. Goslings crashed in 
experimental flights. | Young 
shorebirds formed flocks in readi- 
ness for the~coming rigours of 


= “migration. 


The end of summer was ex- 
ptessed with the same subtlety and 
beauty that had made the rest of 
our Arctic interlude so mind-ex- 
panding. The air was touched with 
a gentle hint of winter—like a coci 


hand near our faces. A faint mist 
rose from the sea, and through it, 
the sun produced a kaleidoscope 
of shifting colours. The refracted 
light shimmered and trembled all 
down the shorelines. i 

That evening, pale gold lights 
rose from the north, expanded 
into a gradation of blues and 
greens and -reds, then spread 
out into a--150-kilometre-wide 
fan—the aurora polaris. More col- 
ours sped out of the east and rose 
to join the fan. The aurora wri- 
thed, and the moon rose behind it, 
its crater shadowed in startling 
detail, A tundra wolf moaned 
distantly. ` 


» 


,? said 


RETR ne 


In Codz 


MoonLIGHT reminds me of a mortuary and the cold wash of an 


unshaded globe over a marble slab, but starlight is alive and never still; it” 


is almost as though someone in those vast spaces is trying to com- 
municate a message of goodwill. —Graham Greene, The Quiet American 


Easy Identification 

AFTER several attempts had been made to steal his car, the well-known 
Peruvian song writer Augusto Polo Campos followed the advice of 
inmates at some of the prisons where he and his musical group give 
benefit performances. A 

On his white Volkswagen he had the titles of 30 of his most popular 
songs painted in black. Among them are: ze exfra¥b (I Miss You), Regresa 
(Come Back); You tengo una pena (I Have a Hurt), Cuando llora mi quitarra 
(When My Guitar Weeps), Caririo Malo (Bad Love), Volverás (You Will 
Return), Nido vacio (Empty Nest), Vuelve pronto (Come Back Soon), etc. 

Augusto Polo Campos is now certain that if his car is stolen despite this 
precaution, the police will at least have a much easier time finding it. 
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` THE CROMPTON LIGHT BRIGADE 
A total service in lighting systems 


Crompton— ! Meet the Crompton L.A.B.* 
expertise all the way A highly specialised cell of experts for whom 
Illumination engineering today is a complex no lighting problem is too tough ta solve; who 
science and every branch of lighting— work at introducing more and more efficient 
domestic, commercial, industrial, outdoor, techniques through continuous research and 
road—has its own special needs to be met. development. The *Lighting Advisory Bureau 
However complex the task, the Crompton and its laboratory with highly specialised 
specialists ensure lighting expertise all the equipment is the reason why Crompton has 
way. From design concept. . .to rigid quality been a leading name in the field of lighting for 
control. ..to audit checks. decades, both in the country and abroad. 


Project lighti ge 

a Crompton speciality 

When the Orissa State Electricity 
Board needed vital lighting advice 

f tor their Thermal Power Plant at 
| Talcher, they called in the experts— 
the Crompton team. This is only 

one of the latest in an impressive 

4 list of lighting projects by 
Crompton—Thermal Power Stations 
at Santaldih and Harduaganj, 

the Rourkela Steel Plant, 

Apollo Tyres, Burroughs Wellcome 
and more. Add to this several 
commercial establishments.and 
numerous roads in the major cities 
ı of India. No matter what the task, 
t the experts at Crompton ensure 
the best possible service from 
concept to commissioning. 


Crompton's 
SUPERNOVA made 
streetlighting history 
When wider roadways and 
increasing traffic posed a new 
challenge to streetlighting, 
Crompton met it with an 
effective answer—SUPERNOVA— 
an innovation that combines 
rugged strength and easy 
maintenance with effective 
illumination at minimum power 
consumption. Other Crompton 
breakthroughs— integrated 
vapourproof wellglass 
luminaires for corrosive 
atmospheres and decorative 
MV luminaires for 

interior illumination. 


LINTAS-CGL.21-2418 


3 _ Greaves 
6b $ The Light Choice for decades 


so 
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The Crompton Light Brigade 
ey An army Of 


T 


luminaires 
at your command 


whatever your need— 
we've got the luminaire 
to match. 


Experience counts. For decades we have been 
designing and putting into operation a variety 
of industrial, commercial and street lighting 
projects. Experienced engineers in our Lighting 
Advisory Bureau are specialists in their business 
and understand yours. That's why we can give 
you a luminaire to match your specific needs. 


The crompton Light Brigade 


—with 15 branches spread across the country— 
is yours to command, For more information, 
please contact our nearest branch. 


(rompton Greaves 
The Light Choice for decades 


LINTAS-CGL, 16-2411 
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Hollywood has resurrected one of America’s most famous 
comic-strip characters. And the bets are that the film 
will make.money faster than a speeding bullet 


Superman, 


Superfilm 


By Jack KrOLL 


... enough! We know it’s 


But what on 


lite A BIRD, it’s a plane, it’s 


Superman. 


Earth—or Krypton—is the Man’ 


of Steel, first seen in a comic book 
soaring over a Depression-ridden 
America in 1938, doing aloft over 
New York’s World Trade Centre 
40 years later? Well, a superman 
has got to make a lot of money, 
hasn’t he? 


Released recently in India, the 
multimillion-dollar film (estimates 
place the figure from Rs 28 crores 
to Rs 62 crores) has joined Star 
Wars and Jaws as a fantastic 
money-maker. 

Despite reviews ranging from 
raves to snorts, Superman after one 
week became the biggest one- 
week grosser in the history 
of the. US film making com- 
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pany, Warner Brothers. 
Moreover, Superman is a 
surprisingly infectious enter- 
tainment, nicely balanced with 
warmth and wit, intimacy and 


impressive special effects, 
comic-strip fantasy and popcorn 
metaphysics. Director Richard 


Donner has created a mass 


„entertainment of high class and 


energy. 

Superman is in fact three films, 
each with its own style, look and 
rhythm. Donner begins on the 


.Dlanet Krypton, envisioned by 


production designer John Barry as 
a sphere of crystal structures, like a 
planet-size perfume bottle. We see 
Jor-El, a prominent Kryptonian 
(Marlon Brando), trying to 
convince Krypton’s council that 
the old crystal homestead is about 
to be smashed to smithereens by 
cosmic forces. Before the planet 
explodes, Jor-El and his wife, Lara 
(Susannah York), send their baby 
Kal-El to Earth in a crystal 
bassinet that transmits all the 
learning of the universe to the 
infant as he spins through the 
galaxies. 

The vitreous glow of the Kryp- 
ton sequence is succeeded by the 
panoramic sweep of Kansas farm 
country, where the hefty, smiling 
baby is plucked from the starship 
by a. farm couple named Kent. 
They know they’ve made an 
unusual find when the-superbaby 
lifts up father Kent’s truck so he 
can change a tyre. Young Clark 
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Kent (Jeff East) is raised in a mid- 
American ambience. When his 
earthling foster father dies, the 18- 
year-old is drawn to the North 
Pole, where a sort of Kryptonian 
crystal computer breaks through 


the ice and a holographic image of - 


Jor-El sends him spinning back 


through space for 12 years of - 


post-graduate super-education. 
The final section of Donnet’s 
triptych takes us to Metropolis—a 
practically undisguised New York 
City—where the now 30-year-old 
Clark Kent (played by 193- 
centimetre, 28-year-old Christo- 
pher Reeve) arrives as the mild- 
mannered young reporter to join 
the staff of the Daily Planet. This 
n is designed in a fine 
ion of pure comic-strip 
, Shapes and masses as Kent 
ishes his relations with the 


sé 


Lane (Margot 
ing editor Perry 
White (Jackie Cooper), young 
photographer Jimmy Olsen (Marc 
McClure) and the archfiend of the 
“Superman” strip, Lex Luthor 
(Gene Hackman). 

A Major Feat. In his second 
night in town, the caped wonder 
plucks Lois from mid-air as she’s 
falling from a helicopter, walks 
perpendicularly down the glass 
wall of a skyscraper to capture a 
human-fly bandit, rounds up a 
fleeing boatload of smugglers, 
rescues a little girl’s cat froma tree, 
and as a climax to the evening’s 
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1981 
_ “activities saves the President of the 
-~ United States by replacing with his 

own body a lost engine on the 
© President’s plane. 

Although Superman has flaws of 
= pace and structure, Donnet’s 
_ shaping of the film amounts to a 
< major feat of film-making. Intelli- 
~ gently, he doesn’t try to- work 
` against the inherent absurdity of a 

phenomenon like -Superman; he 

j works with it. “We didn’t want to 

- lose the framework of the comic 

book,” says Donner. “But I didn’t 

want to make a joke out of it—a 
| parody.” 


“The choice was never to make ` 


<- fun of Superman or the material,” 
: says Robert Benton, one of the 
| + screenplay writers. “One of the 
things that fascinated us was the 
. love story—a triangle in which 
į two people are the same person.” 
> In his witty analysis of the 
.. “Superman” strip, American 
-—cartoonist-writer Jules Feiffer saw 
i the love situation not as a triangle 
, but as “a chaste threesome.” 
= Wrote Feiffer: “Kent wanted 
Lois, Superman  didn’t—thus 
marking the difference between a 
-Sissy and a man. A sissy wanted 
girls who scorned him; a man 
Scorned girls who wanted him.” 
, One of the charms of Donner’s 
_ film is the way in which it gently 
|! un-chastes, -this threesome. 
Reeve’s Clark Kent is a bumbling 
j fumbler, but he’s no sissy. And his 
l Superman is not a man—he is 
i precisely a superman, a situation 
i 
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that becomes nettlesome to him as 
he realizes that he loves Lois. 
But what does a poor superman 
from Krypton with a dense 
molecular structure do when he 
wants to court an Earth-girl with 
fluffy molecules ? He takes her for 
a lyrically beautiful flight above 
the towers and bridges of Metro- 
polis/New York. ` 
Superspecial Effects. In the 
most brilliant scene in the film, 
Superman deposits Lois gently 
back on her terrace after their 
maiden flight, says good-night and 
disappears in the sky they’ve just 
shared. Without a cut, the camera 
Lois as she moves love- 


re’s a knock at her door.. 
Clark Kent, horn- 
asses, dull business suit 
omes in to remind her 
ad a date. The scene is a_ 
technical trick, and it 
reinforces the sweetness and the 
humour of the love for Lois that is 
felt by two men who are really one. 
The film is full of dazzling 
special effects. Colin Chilvers, ace 
British special-effects “director, 
credits his fellow directors, Derek 
Meddings and Roy Field, with the 
work that made Chris Reeve fly. A 
sophisticated system of wires plus 
a hydraulic system of tracks and 
pulleys went far beyond anything 
used by Mary Martin in Peter Pan. 
There was also a four-metre pole- 
arm that was attached to Reeve for 
sequences such as the love ballet 
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“Ah-mul Cheese! 


39 


That's why I named a 


after it. 


Says Satish Arora, Exegutive Chef a 
the Taj Intercontinental, Bombay. 
with a cheesy smi e 


Rotisseurs, he f 


The only Ir 7 Me ibs 


of the internationally coveted Chaine des i 
that Amul Cheese is 


so intercontinental. it deserved to have 


a French recipe dedicated t 


Here's a 


generous sampling of his cheesy offerings; 


~ESCALOPE DE POULET A L AMUL 

Serves 4 

Take 4 leg and 4 breast pieces of boneless 

chicken. Flatten with a meat bester, Sprinkle 
with salt and pepper. Hest oil in a pan. Chop 
100 g onion, 3 bunches fresh garlic, 3 stalks 
celery and a little rosemary. Sauté half the 
quantity in the oil, 10 min. Add 100 g roughly 
chopped bean sprout. Cook, 10 min. Remove 
from fire. Add 400 g thickly grated Amul 
Cheese. Stuff this mixture in the folds of each 
leg and breast piece. Seat 3 eggs. Dip leg and 
breast pieces first in a little flour and then in 
egg. Shallow fry. Remove from fire and place 
‘on paper napkins to reduce excess oil. 
Sauce Sauté remaining chopped onion, 
Garlic and celery. Reduce with { cup red wine. 
‘Add 3 cups brown gravy. Check seasoning. 
Garnish 50 g diced potato (boiled and fried tll 
golden), 509 diced carrot (boiled and sautéed), 
50 g fresh green peas (boiled and sautéed), 
100 g mushrooms (sliced and sautéed). 
Mix together 1 egg, 5 g flour, 50 g butter and 
125 g grated Amul Cheese. Apply on 2 bread 
slices and bake. Cut into cubes. 
Arrange chicken pieces in a buttered dish and 
sprinkle garnish on top, as well as toasted ~ 
cubes. Nape with red wine Sauce. Sprinkle 
chopped parsley (2 bunches). Serve. 


Marketed by: 


a 
& 


Anand 388 001, Gujarat. 
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PIZZA FANTASY 

Makes 4 

Pizza base Mix:200 g flour, 1 tsp oil, 1 tsp 

yeast and salt to taste. Add a little milk to make 
ht dough. Divide into four equal portions, 

roll into rounds. Flatten and prick with 6-8 

matchsticks. Arrange on an oiled tray and bake 

in oven (30°F), 20 min. 

Filling Heat pizza bases. Heat 209 oil in a pan. 

Sauté 100 g chopped onion and 10 cloves 

garlic—ground, 5 min. Add halves of 10 stuffed 

olives, slices of 10 black olives, 4 capsicums— 


cubed and blanched, 100 g mushrooms—sliced. 
Sauté. Add cubes of 4 blanched tomatoes and 
$ kg boiled prawns cut into halves. Sauté. Pour 
1 tbsp Worcestershire sauce, 1 tbsp tomato 
ketchup, few drops Maggi sauce and Tabasco 
‘sauce, a little chilli sauce, a pinch of mustard 
and salt and pepper to taste. Mix well. Arrange 
slices of 200 g Amul Cheese and 6 hard-boiled 
eggs on pizza bases. Pour the prawn mixture 
‘over it. Top generously with 400 g grated Amul 
Cheese. Bake under salamander or in hot oven 
till cheese is golden brown. Sprinkle chopped 
parsley (1 bunch). Serve, 


À Gujarat Co-operative Milk Marketing Federation Limited, 


recipe 


“ALA TAS 

‘Serves 4 

Boil 5 lobsters. Cut lengthwise into two, 
remove meat and cut into pieces. Keep shells 
aside, Heat butter in a pan. Chop 50 g anion, 
4 bunch fresh garlic and 2 stalks celery. Sauté ~ 


in butter, 10 min, Cut 50 g mushrooms into | 


slices, 50 g artichokes, 3 capsicums and 1 red 
pimento into cubes, Add with a pinch of 
mustard to the pan and sauté, 5 min, Reduce 
with i cup white wine, add the lobster meat 
and thicken with 1 cup fresh cream, Mix 10 g 
roasted almonds, cut into halves, with the 
mixture. Check seasoning by adding salt and 
white pepper. Remove from fire. Add 125 g 
diced Amul Cheese. Stuff mixture in lobster 
shells. Sprinkle 150 g grated Amul Cheese, 
drop a little cream and bake under salamander 
or in hot oven till cheese is golden brown. 
Sprinkle chopped parsley (1 bunch). Serve. 


Trust Amul Cheese to turn meals, 
deliciously nutritious. After all it’s 23% 
easy to digest protein, rich in 

and vitamin A, and loaded with taste. 


Amul Cheese 


perks up meals 
with zest and taste. 
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with Lois, while a smaller version 


‘of the pole-arm was used for close- 
- ups. 


Chilvers’s favourite effect is the 


~ one in which Superman soars off 


the roof of the Daily Planet 
building after saving Lois and 
swoops through the air executing 
rolls and dives like a stunt pilot 
exhilarated by the sheer joy of 
flying. “Chris has nerves of steel,” 
says John Barry. “At some points 
he was 60 metres off the ground. 
He said that after the first 15 
metres it didn’t make any 
difference to him. That attitude 
never changed, even though a 
couple of times he got closer to 
really flying than most people 
would want to get.” 

A Sequel. Less high than Reeve 
were Jerry Siegel and Joe Shuster, 
who created “Superman” 45 years 
ago. Because they signed a 
standard contract with DC Comics, 
they lost their copyright and 
became employees of the firm. 
Both men eventually ran into hard 
times. Pressured by sympathetic 
letters, Warner Communications 
(which had bought DC Comics) 
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settled a lifetime annual income on 
Siegel and Shuster. 

“The only sad thing is that Joe 
and I aren’t getting anything 
from the’ film,” says Siegel, the 
bespectacled man who served as a 
model for the mild-mannered 
Clark Kent. Shuster, however, has 
mixed reactions. “I’m very happy 
about the film,” he says. “Chris 
Reeve has just the right touch 
of humour. He really ¿s Superman. 
But, because of all those 

” and his voice trails 


soar on, but Superman II is al- 
ready 
que!, Superman will apparently 
inguisk his supermanhood, 
for human vulnerability 
: of Lois Lane. It’s the 
of heroism and 
e. The de-supering of 
Superman is the ultimate paradox 
in the career of the Man of Steel, 
who finally prefers flesh and 
blood. No longer will he clear tall 
buildings in a single bound. It’s a 
bird, it’s a plane . . . hey, it’s really 
a bird. 


Grand News 

Waie living in Tokyo, my wife and I adopted a four-year-old Korean 
orphan from Seoul. We kept our parents, back in America informed 
about the details during the long legal process. To let them know when 
the child actually arrived, we sent telegrams announcing “the arrival of 
your newest grandchild, a 13-kilo girl, Emily Kay.” 

When the Western Union operator phoned my in-laws in Racine, 
Wisconsin, USA,he began, “I’m not sure I have this right—but there’s a 


telegram for you from Tokyo...” 


—A.H.M. 
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Puri folk art 


+ 


The colorist 


‘Puri, the home of the 
famous Jagannatha temple 
has a heritage of folk 
painting all its own. 


The paintings were mostly 
on cloth which was 
stiffened by applying a 
mixture of black mud 

and cowdung covered 
with lac. 


The trio of deities — 
Jagannatha, Subhadhra 
and Balarama were a 
commonly used theme. 


Inthe Puri style, heads are 
weirdly distorted, there 
are no defined torsos, 
thighs, legs or feet. Arms 
are shown as two strange 
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projections ending in blunt 
stumps. -- 


There is a boldness of 
diagram and a neat balance 
of lines in Puri folk art. 
Colors used were vibrant 
Indian reds, dull blues, 
soft greens and bright 
yellows, all taken from 
natural dyes. 


Today ‘Atul’ manufactures 
a wide range of synthetic 
Dyes which help color 
everything from fabrics of 
cotton, jute, wool, art-silk 
and man-made fibre to 
leather and paper. 


*Atul’ also produces Dye 
‘Intermediates to help 


in Indian folk art 


make Synthetic Dyes and 
Optical Whitening Agents 
which make whites look 
whiter. 

Wherever there is color: 
there is a dye. 

‘Atul’ makes some of the 
finest man-made dyes. 


PRODUCTS LTD. 
India’s giant chemical complex 
P.O. Atul, Dist, Valsad-396 020 
Gujarat (India) 


Tel.: 61 Gram: “TULA” Atul. 
Telex : 0173 232 “ATUL IN“ 


Adre"*-1874 
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Victimized by polio at the age of four, he has become: the 
consummate master of the violin—exuberant, indomitable, 


with a love of playing that is irresistible 


CONCERT violinist, Jascha 
A Heifetz once said, must 

have “the nerves of a buil- 
fighter, the vitality of a woman 
who runs a nightclub and the 
concentration of a Buddhist 
monk.”’Add to that the antic soul 
of a born clown, and you have 
Itzhak Perlman. 

Minutes before -a recent recital 
in St Paul, USA, Perlman is 
munching “pizza, gulping soda 
and telling jokes. He is chubby, 
cherubic and curly-haired. 

Perlman, a childhood polio vic- 
tim who wears leg braces and 
walks with crutches, manoeuvres 
his way smartly on to the stage. He 
drops the crutches beside his chair, 
tucks his 1714 Stradivarius under 
his chin—and the clown vanishes. 
From the first arc of his bow, 
Perlman becomes the consummate 


Perlman, 
Prince of 


Fiddlers 


By ANNALYN Swan 


ee 


CONDENSED PROM NEWSWEEK (APRIL 14, 1980) {9 1980 NEWSWEEK INCORPORATED, NEW YORK, N.Y- 
PINTOY) MARIANNE BARCELLONA 
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virtuoso, simultaneously in com- 
mand of the music and relaxed 
enough to let it sing. He seems at 
once lost in an intensely private 
world and as engagingly open as if 
he were entertaining friends in his 
living room. 

One is astonished at the delicacy 
of Perlman’s fingers and huge 
hands (they span 12 notes on the 
piano) one moment, and their dra- 
matic power the ‘next. The music 
seems not so much played as felt, 
spilt out in great rushes of 
warm, lyrical sound. By the time 
he finishes, the rapport between 
artist and audience is so strong 
that people are humming along 
_ and even shouting requests. 

Behind his formidable musician- 
«ship and technique, Perlman com- 
--  -municates a love of playing that is, 
“ quite simply, irresistible. 

‘ Whirlwind Way. Everything 
about Perlman is outsize: his 
talent, his love of living, his almost 
child-like enthusiasm and energy. 

One `of the highest paid of 
classical artists, he performs more 
than 100 concerts a year in the 
United States, Europe and the Far 
East. His recordings regularly top 
the classical charts. He appears on 
innumerable television talk shows. 

Perlman loves to show of. 
Once, at an outdoor dinner in 
Aspen, Colorado, he grabbed a 
fiddle from the evening’s enter- 
tainers, a jug band, and played a 
raucous American folk dance 
tune—just this side of the 
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speed of sound. 


Wherever he goes, he attracts | 
die-hard fans. “We cameallthe way | 


from Chicago to hear you, ? said 
one couple in Jowa city, spotting 
Perlman in a restaurant. He has 
what one impresario called “the 
ability to go right over the spot- 
lights.” “People only half listen to 
you when you play,” Perlman 
says. “The other half is watching.” 

Hellishly Hard. Since 
early 1800s, when Niccolo 
Paganini established the violin as a 
virtuoso instrument, solo vio- 


linists have practised the most — 


dazzling—and dangerous—of 
arts. To begin with, there are the 

avaries of the instrument itself. 
he human voice, the violin is 
sensitive to a fault. One of its four 
strings may go flat in the middle of 
a passage, forcing the performer to 
scramble desperately for new 
fingering. The weather may throw 
off its tone. 

The violin is also hellishly hard 
to play. Fine points like 
vibrato—how fast and widely the 
fingers vibrate on the finger- 
board—can’t be taught. “There 
are so many factors involved 
in playing,” says Perlman. “You 
have to worry about whether 
to move the bow slowly or 
quickly. Is: the bow absolutely 


straight? How hard do you want | 


to press the bow against the str- 
ings? All of this involves just the 
right hand. Then there is the left 
hand... Just to get a decent 
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_ All fans give you breeze more or less. 


Orient gives you more. And more. 


You buy a fan to get breeze, 
right? But considering you'll be 
paying quite a lot of money for 
it, you should be getting a lot 
more. That has been the guiding 
principle for Orient for the last 
25 years. 


The fan experts. 

25 years in the fan business 
have given Orient the unique 
experience and expertise to 
manufacture the latest and the 
best in fans. In India's two most 
modern fan plants, Orient is 
continuously innovating and 
developing technology to come 
up with fans that give you more, 
fans that deliver extra value. 


More extras. More benefits. 


Orient ceiling fans are 
aluminium die-cast with 
machine wound stators and 
aluminium blades. They are light 
in weight, easy to install, 
dismantle and service. 

Orient ceiling fans are 
electrostatically painted. Which 
means they are better finished 
and resistant to corrosion. 


Orient ceiling fans come ina 
range of four models and eight 
sweeps. Which means you can 
match your fan to the size of 
your room. 


Orient table fans have the 
best quality self-aligning, self- 
oiling bush bearings. Which 
means you get whisper-quiet 
performance without worrying 
about 'mistris' and repairs. 

Most Orient table fans have 
Cast-iron stand and body. Which 
means they are more sfable and 
more sturdy. 

Orient fans offer you a wide 
choice of colour combinations, 
designs, switches, regulators, 
trims and other accessories. 
Which means you get a fan that 
goes perfectly with your decor 
and your lifestyle. 


Think Value. Think Orient. 


Orient offers you a wide 
range of stylishly engineered, 
impeccably finished fans to suit 
different budgets. There are 
four ceiling fans, six table fans 
in a variety of designs and 
colour combinations and two 
pedestal fans with roller bases, 
tilling heads and adjustable 
height. 

So don't settle for less. Settle 
on Orient. You'll get a lot more. 


GRIENT FANS. 
Get the No. I fan- 
You'll get more for you 


money. i 


ORIENT GENERAL 
INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
Factories at 

Calcutta & Faridabad 


CC/OGI-18 /81 
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sound can take years. And only 
then do you start thinking of the 
- music and developing your distin- 
ctive style.” 

Audiences have always been 
dazzled by virtuosic playing. 
What’s rare, as in the case of 
Perlman, is for other master vio- 
linists to be dazzled. “His talent is 
utterly limitless,” says Isaac Stern, 
who became a mentor for 
Perlman. “Nobody comes. any- 
where near him in what he can 
physically do with the violin. He 
plays with incredible accuracy and 
dexterity.” In all of his playing, 
one can hear the same ideal com- 
bination of romantic fire 
(the Russian fiddler-on-the-roof 
sound) and classical poise. 

Most striking about Perlman is 
his profound simplicity: every 
note seems perfectly placed, and 
the most hair-raising passages 
sound effortless. The tone is pure 
and singing. Yet, as one gradually 
realizes, it is also big and emphatic. 
The effect is like looking at a 
Titian painting: the surface has a 
beautiful sheen, but there’s also a 
powerful bite to it. 

Constant Hurdles. Given 
Perlman’s physical handicap, his 
achievement is almost incredible. 
Great violinists have always stood 
to play, thus putting the entire 
body behind the bow. “To over- 
come that fact—that he must 
play seated and still bring the 
Music across—is a marvel,” says 
his friend, violinist- Pinchas 


PERLMAN, PRINCE OF FIDDLERS 


Zukerman. : 

Equally marvellous is Perlman’s 
courage in the face of endless 
airports, hotels and concert stages, 
those staples of a soloist’s life that 
are all designed without a thought 
for the handicapped. On tour, he 
must constantly think ahead to the 
next hurdle. But few people have 
ever seen him frustrated or angry. 
“He has an easygoing, shining 
quality—and it comes out in his 
playing,” says Zukerman. 

There was never a_ time, 
Perlman recalls, when he wasn’t 
fascinated with the- violin. The 
only child of Polish émigrés to 
israel, Perlman (born in Israel) 
could sing back opera arias from 
th. dio when he was two and a 
hals. 

At threc and a half, he asked 
for a violin, after falling in love 
with its sound on the radio. At 


four, he caught polio. Shortly - 


thereafter, he began to study the 
violin in earnest—partly because 
so many other things were denied 
him. (“I played football in the 
street, though,” he recalls. “I was 
the goalie. With both my crutches 
and my legs, I could stop any- 
thing.’’) “My parents instinctively 
did things right,” he says now. 
“They treated me in a natural 


» 


way. 


Perlman grew up practising ` 


three hours a day. In 1958 he was 
chosen as a part of a group that 
represented Israel on an American 
television show, and then toured 
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the United States winding up 
in New York City. 

His first years in America were 
hard. He studied at home with 
tutors—both because of his -han- 
dicap, and because his parents 
wanted him to have maximum 
time to practise. He played for 
Jewish fund-raising dinners. “I 
would perform around midnight, 
after the fund-raising part, and I 
was up against the sound of wai- 
ters collecting the forks,” he re- 
calls. “It was terrific training. My 
debut at Carnegie Hall was easy in 
comparison.” 

Some musicians go on auto- 
matic pilot while performing. Not 
Perlman. “The most important 
part of any concert is to listen to 
myself while I’m playing,” he says 
“It is a great pleasure to accor, 
pany him,” says Zubin Mehra, 
conductor of the New York 
Philharmonic. “He moulds his 
own voice so closely to the 
orchestra’s. The result is intensive 
music-making.” 

Tired of Playing? Perlman is 
the complete family man. On the 
road, he spends every available 
week-end with his wife, Toby, and 
four children at their country 
house in New York. “If you’re not 
careful,” he says, “the children 
will grow up on you and you'll 
miss the most glorious part of 
life.” 

In the city, the ménage is housed 
high above the Hudson River, in 

an 11-room flat. On any given day, 
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Perlman is likely to be in the — 


kitchen preparing lunch while the 
children play noisily and the 
phone rings constantly. 

Over the years there has been a 
steady personal deepening. As his 
fame has grown, Perlman has used 
it to help the handicapped. He has 
campaigned to make aeroplanes 
less of a problem for the disabled. 
(“Try getting a wheelchair into 
the bathroom of an aeroplane,” 
he says.) He is also on the board of 
two rehabilitation hospitals for 
severely handicapped children. On 
one visit to a childrens’ hospital, 
he took apart his bow to show the 
horsehair. He made his violin moo 
and twitter. He had the children 
sing a song, any song, picked up 

melody and accompanied 


Then he asked for questions. 
“How long have you been play- 
ing?” asked one boy. “Well, Pm 
34 and I started when I was 5, so 
that makes 29 years,” answered 
Perlman. “Aren’t you zired of play- 
ing?” the boy persisted. Amidst 
the laughter, Perlman—also 
laughing —said that no, he’wasn’t 
tired of playing at all. As if to 
prove it, he picked up his bow. 
As his fingers flew, there came 
to mind the woman—also 
handicapped—who leaned over to 
him during a recent aeroplane 
flight and said, “It’s so nice to see 
somebody who hasn’t given up.” 

“The polio,” he replied, “didn’t 
affect my hands.” E 
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What makes Fedders Lloyd Zenith a world class 


refrigerator? 


Confessions of a Zenith owner...2 


When we bought Zenith 165 litre we 
were bowled over by its features But as 
we began handling it, we thought of 
them more in terms of convenience. 


I am afraid, you’re not very 
clear. 

Let me explain, On the face of it,the 
built-in water cooler with a capacity of 
3.4 litres may seem like a novelty. But 
after using the fridge we realise the 
advantages and convenience of avoiding 
bottles that break, especially when 
you have children at home. 


And what about the savings 
on electricity? à 

I was coming to that—it comes to as 
much as 25%. Just because you don't 
need to open the door as often as you 
normally do. Amazing! 


It also does your compressor 


a lot of good. 
Yes. Takes less toll on the compressor. 


Also there's an auto-defrost system that Ț… 


helps start fridge even when it is under 
defrosting. And a roll bond freezer that 
helps quicker chilling. 

Are you aware of the built-in 


voltage stabilizer*? 
I don't understand the voltage 


fluctuation, but it does give mea feeling 


of safety; and it's good that it's built-in. 


Anything alse you'd like to 
mention? 

Yes. Som mingly minor points like 
a tilling boitle rack, removable butter 
and cheese boxes and egg racks. - 


One last question. Would 
you recommend Zenith to 


your friends and neighbours? 
Of course. What do you expect, after 

sounding like a perfect Zenith 

advertisement for the last five minutes. 


ZENITH-the only fridge 


with an ISI D 
certification £ 
1476/1979 o 
E 
*Optional Z H š 
é Truly, years ahead. 
Truly, world class. 
Lloyd Sales Corporation. 


M-13 Connaught Place 
New Delhi 110 001 
Phone; 353521 


Offices also at: 


Bombay (4222874) 
Calcutta (249831) 
Hyderabad (223036) 
Madras (810578) 
New Delhi (635481) 
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FORHAN’S-the toothpaste 
created by a dentist — 


2 


helps strengt!» 
while it cleans y 


Gum troubles could mean loss of healthy teeth 
Dentists say that if teeth are not cleaned 
2.4 properly a thin layer of bacteria called 
plaque, which forms around your 


ry) teeth and gums, starts accumulating. 

This leads to tartar which weakens and 
pushes away gums causing even 
healthy teeth to fall out. Gum troubles 
can also harm health in general. 


Forhan’s protection for the gums 
Dr. Forhan’s exclusive formulawith 


its special astringent strengthens \ 
(9) gums to help you resist gum troubles. NA 
So brush your teeth and massage 5 


your gumswith Forhan's Toothpaste and ; 
Forhan’s Double Action Toothbrush. 


[orhanys For the gums 
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The ICRC: 
It Binds the Wounds, 
Asks No Questions 


Wherever there’s trouble, 
the International Committee of the Red Cross is there 
—-saving lives and giving hope 


By RUDOLPH CHELMINSKI 


N APRIL 14, 1980, five 
QO months and ten days 
after the American diploma- 


tic hostages had been taken captive 
in Teheran, something good finally 
happened to them: the Interna- 
tional Committee of the Red Cross 
(ICRC) arrived. 

At 1 p.m., 34-year-old Swiss 
bachelor Harald ' Schmid de 
Gruneck entered the embassy com- 
pound, accompanied: by Dr Ber- 
nard Liebeskind, also a Swiss. The 
two men set to work, Liebeskind 
informing himself-on the health of 
the hostages, de Gruneck taking 
names, addresses and brief mes- 
sages ‘fee families. Hours later, 


when they walked out into the Ira- 
nian night, the two Swiss carried 


an implicit reassurance that all the . 


hostages were alive and well. In ef- 
fect, the two visitors had taken out 
a life insurance policy on every hos- 
tage, because, from that moment 
on, it was impossible for Imam 
Khomeini’s revolutionary guards to 
make any of the diplomatic person- 
nel disappear by claiming they had 
never been there.* 

Such “life insurance” is what the 


_ICRC is all about. It insures lives by 


saving lives—sometimes on the 
battlefield, more often in the wake 


* ‘The 52 Americans’ long captivity finally ended 
on january 20, 1981. 
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of fighting, but always where the 
victims of warfare or oppression 
find themselves without recourse. 
Today the ICRC is active in 35 
countries—caring for the victims 
from both sides of the civil war in 
Chad, last year, running camp hos- 
pitals in Thailand for the civilian 
victims of the fighting in Kam- 
puchea (formerly Cambodia), keep- 
ing an 'eye on prisoners of war in 
both Iran and Iraq. 

Because the ICRC gravitates to 
the murderous trouble spots, the 
jobs undertaken by its field dele- 
gates are rarely safe ones. More 
than 20 of these soldiers of 
humanitarianism have been killed 
in the field, the most recent being 
two who drove their ambulance 
into an ambush in Zimbabwe in 
May 1978. An earlier ICRC casu- 
alty, Alain Modoux, a delegate in 
Vietnam in 1966, was felled by an 
anti-personnel mine. His body was 
filled with shrapnel, but by 1967 
he was back with ICRC in the Six- 
Day War between Egypt and Is- 
rael. No wonder that the ICRC as an 
organization has won three Nobel 
prizes, and that the first Nobel 
Peace Prize ever awarded went, in 
1901, to Henry Dunant, the Swiss 
visionary who had founded the 
Committee in 1863. 

Around the world today, there 
is so much Red Cross activity 
that one tends to forget that the 
wellspring from which the 
entire Red Cross movement: took 
shape is the ICRC. But its 
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employees—approximately 400 at 
headquarters in Geneva and 250 
delegates in the field—seem a tiny 
band compared to the 220-million 
combined membership of all. the 
world’s national societies. Yet the 
ICRC's responsibility is greater and 
its field of action wider. The reason 
is simple: the ICRC is unique, the 
only Red Cross that has no nation- 
ality. While the individual na- 
tional Red Cross societies (includ- 
ing the Swiss one, which is separate 
from the ICRC) attack mainly 
natural disasters occurring within 
their own frontiers, the ICRC at- 
tacks man-made disasters any- 
where. 

“Neutral” Symbol. The ori- 
gin and justification of this role 
is an international contract known 

-he Geneva Conventions, laying 

procedures for the 
humanitarian treatment of 
warfare’s sick and wounded com- 
batants, of prisoners of war, and of 
civilian populations caught up in 
the fighting and its consequences. 
Henry Dunant inspired the Geneva 
Conventions after witnessing 
40,000 dead and wounded left un- 
attended in the wake of the Battle 
of Solferino in northern Italy in 
1859. 

Today almost every nation in the 
world has accepted the Conventions 
as the fundamental “rules of war.” 
The signatories oblige themselves 
to allow the ICRC to carry.out inde- 
pendent checks on their 
humanitarian behaviour in times of 
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-~ war. This makes it the referee in 
- the biggest game of all. 

~ The original signatories to the 
Conventions wisely realized that a 
multinational organization would 
quickly become ‘paralysed in the 
event of war‘and, in the light of 
Switzerland’s traditional neutral- 
ity, they asked the Swiss to man 
the ICRC. As its symbol, they 
adopted the Swiss flag, but with 
the colours reversed. “More neutral 
than the Swiss,” is a byword con- 
stantly repeated around the ram- 
bling 1crc headquarters on a hill 
above Lake Geneva. / 

As every ICRC employee rapidly 
learns, his job is not to judge why 
people are fighting, and even less 
to take sides, but only to help the 
victims that fighting creates. “It is 

` catastrophic when a delegate aban- 
dons his neutrality,” explains Jac- 
ques Moreillon, director of ICRC’s 
Principles and Law Department. 
“It is bad for us and bad for our 
cause.” Moreillon should know. In 
1974, when he was a field delegate, 
he refused to carry ~a_ political 
detainee’s book manuscript out of 
an African prison, despite his per- 
sonal liking for the man and his 
understanding of the cause for 
which the man had been jailed. 
That man is now prime, minister of 
one of Africa’s youngest states. “If I 
had agreed to take out your manu- 
Script then,” Moreillon reminded 
His Excellency some years later, 
> “would ‘you trust me to visit your 
Prisons now?” i 


THE ICRC 


Moral Mission. Trust is the 
key word on which the ICRC oper- 
ates, because the Committee has no 
muscle beyond the force of moral 
persuasion. “They can’t shoot their 
way in,” remarks Leon Gordenker, 
a professor at'the Princeton Univer- 
sity Centre of International 
Studies. “Most often they wear 
down the opposition by negotiat- 
ing and arguing until they get ac- 
cepted.” 

Political prisoners are not yet co- 
vered by the Geneva Conventions, 
but since the Second World War 
they have become a major part of 
the ICRC workload. Such prisoners 
are clearly victims of oppression 
and fail under the ICRC’s moral 
mandate. 
ICE city been that it has had 
more n 300,000 visits with 
jailed political prisoners in 72 
countries. The glaring exception is 
the Communist countries. Al- 
though there have always been 
political prisoners in these coun- 
tries, they continue to deny their 
existence.* Elsewhere, even in 
countties denounced as right-wing 
police states, the ICRC has been car- 
fying out its mission. 

To find out just how the ICRC 
works in the field today, I travelled 
with chief delegate Pierre Guberan 
from one end of Lebanon to the 


* The same obduracy holds for prisoners of war. The 
Soviet Union and her allies have signed the Geneva 
Conventions. but have unanimously made the “reserva- 
tion” that war criminals shall not be entitled to the Con- 
ventions’ coverage, And, naturally, anyone who fights 
against their system is a war criminal. This self-serving 
syllogism has already prevented Red Cross visits to 
American and allied prisoners of war in Vietnam, 
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other. This in itself is no small feat 
in a country where Christians dare 
not venture into Muslim areas any 
more than Muslims do into Christ- 
ian ones. The ICRC sailed effort- 
lessly through, with its -only 
laissez-passer, the big red cross on 
the side of the car. 

Age is Respected. As we rolled 
from one dusty village to another, 
the reaction to our appearance was a 
wave of the hand, usually accom- 
panied by a smile. “We're very re- 
spected around here,” said Gube- 
ran, adding wryly: “We're travel- 
ling salesmen. But what we're sel- 
ling is human rights instead of 
tooth-brushes.” 

That respect is typical of the 
ICRC, for its only aim is to improve 
the conditions of the politica! 
prisoner's life, as for the pow in 
time of war. Because ICRC workers 
are respected and are engaged in al- 
truistic endeavours, prospective 
candidates for field delegates are 
not lacking: in 1980, 1,335 ap- 
plied and only 89 were hired. 

“I went into this to give a sense 
to my life,” Frederic Maurer told 
me as he drove through the ruins of 
Beirut, shattered by the recent 
Muslim-Christian strife. ‘You're 
doing something. You're useful.” 

Maurer’s adventure with the 
ICRC began at the age of 45, when 
he left directorships of five com- 
panies in Basel and presented him- 
self at ICRC headquarters. (His age 
was no problem; the ICRC prefers 
experience and judgment to en- 
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thusiasm, and hires delegates up to 
the age of 55—and never below 
25.) : 
Heroic Efforts. As Maurer and 
his colleagues realize, danger is al- 
ways around the corner. The ICRC 
headquarters in Tyre had been hit 
by three stray shells a few days be- 
fore our visit. In another incident, 
delegate Henri Fournier had spent 
two hours under a parked car in a 
Beirut suburb when he had been 
picked for a target by a sniper. 
Fournier had been trying to remove 
wounded militiamen from the site 
of a fire fight. In Sidon, Maurer 
and fellow delegate Arthur Nobs 
had had to intervene with their 
own cars after a Lebanese Red Cross 
ambulance was riddled with bul- 
d thus saved 18 wounded 

of the Lebanese army 
iż in the ambush. 

ICRC lived one of its most 
urs at the height of the 
i civil war in 1976. “We 
replaced the state then,” Guberan 
told me. "The ICRC was the post of- 
fice, the ministry of health and the 
ministry of communications. Our 
radio was in direct contact with 
Geneva. Only ICRC planes landed 
at the airport. Only ICRC ships 
came into port. We were the only 
source of medical supplies for the 
hospitals.” 

Often ICRC interventions go 
largely unnoticed. In May 1978, 
Friederich Steinemann, then the 
ICRC regional delegate at Lusaka, 
Zambia, made his way north by car 
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to the embattled copper-mining 
town of Kolwezi, Zaire, where 
French paratroopers were still 
fighting an invading rebel army. 
First Steinemann rounded up 
local volunteers and gave decent 
burials to the 800 bodies that were 
littering the streets. Then he drove 
300 kilometres to the southern 
Zairian cities of Lubumbashi and 
Likasi, untouched by the-conflict, 
obtained a goods train at the mar- 
shalling yards at Likasi, filled it 
with stocks of flour, milk, millet 
and medical supplies, tied a big 
Red Cross flag to the nose of the 
locomotive and lumbered back to 
Kolwezi. It was the French para- 


troopers who made headlines in the 
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THE ICRC 


world press for their victorious op- 
eration, but it was the ICRC that 
quietly kept 80,000 civilians from 
starving. 

Three other recent hot spots for 
ICRC have been the Thai- 
Kampuchea border, Chad and the 
Iran-Iraq conflict. At the peak of 
its operation early last year, the 
ICRC had 70 Swiss delegates and 
about 400 contracted non-Swiss 
Red Cross doctors, nurses and 
technicians caring for the refugees 


. from the fighting in Kampuchea, 


in vast tent cities just over the bor- 
der in Thailand. During the civil 
war last year, in Chad’s capital city- 
of N'Djamena, ICRC delegates and 
medical staff ran a field hospital 


Firestone 
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exposed to fire from both warring 
factions, and brought in food for 
the hungry civilian population. 
Now the war is over, but the 
ICRC is there to pick up the pieces. 
Since the outbreak of fighting in 
Iraq and Iran, more than 15 rep- 
resentatives have been dispatched 
to visit the prisoners of war. 
Never Lose Hope. Because it 


- tries to do so much, the ICRC suf- 


fers from a chronic shortage of 
funds. The Committee has little 
capital of its own. Day-to-day 
operating expenses, which 
amounted to 36.2 million Swiss 
francs (Rs 18 crores) in 1980, are 
covered mainly by regular alloca- 
tions from governments. To pay for 
special field missions, such as those 
in Thailand, Lebanon, Chad and 
Iraq-Iran, ICRC President Alex- 
andre Hay is obliged to seek con- 
tributions -totalling 150 million 
Swiss francs (Rs 75 crores) in 1980 
from national Red Cross societies 


around the world, from private 
donors, from the treasuries of the 
world’s richer nations. The major 
donors for special actions in 1979 
included the United States and the 
European Community while the 
Swiss government put the biggest 
sum into the regular account. 

The ICRC does not serve us di- 
rectly, in the sense of economy and 
production. But in the greater and 
more important sense of the ideals 
upon which our democracies are 
constructed, it does serve us very 
well. As ICRC President Hay says, 
“Tt is marvellous to see that there 
are always men and women ready to 
risk their lives to help others. Their 
presence in the middle of some of 
the most terrible cruelties proves 
that mankind is as capable of the 
‘-se as it is of the worst. It 

ps us not to lose hope for the 
world,” 

Indeed, the ICRC represents the 
best in us. 


Then and Now 


Ir costs more to buy the average new car in the United States today 
than it cost Christopher Columbus to equip and undertake his maiden 


voyage to the New World 


—David Louis, Fascinating Facts 


Tue Wricurt brothers’ first flight at Kitty Hawk, North Carolina, 
USA, covered about 30 metres. Now some planes are twice that long. 


—The New York Times 


In 1930, a three-minute phone call from New York to San Francisco 
cost $8.75, and we could send 437 first-class letters the same distance for 
the same amount of money. Today we can make the same daytime phone 
call for $1.40. But we can send only nine first-class letters for that amount. 

—Richard Rea, quoted by Ed De Graw in New Philadelphia, Ohio, Times- Reporter 
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He puts his 
best foot ft orient 


ith his hands. 


To him. feet don't matter. 
To walk. To race. To play 
a special volleyball. 
- Just a rare will that overcomes: 
And a strong pair of hands. 


Watch him.. 
He does anything you can. 
And some things you can’t. 
Like taking a chair for a walk. 


Suddenly those barriers crumble. 
You discover he’s like you. 
What’s more... 

You realise that 
the hands of the handicapped 
are strangely beautiful. 


INTERNATIONAL 
YEAR OF eo PERSONS 
Š 1981 


P Dedicated to a growing sense of security 
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inside a space suit, 


AM SEALED 
sitting in the back seat of an 
like no other. It 


aircraft that is 
-looking ma- 


js a fearsome, mean 
chine, like something out of Star 


Wars. 1 am strapped into a 
rocket-powered ejection seat, its 
stainless-steel cables latched to 
my boots. If I have to eject, I pull 
a yellow ring located between my 
knees. 

The aircraft is nearly the size of 
a Boeing 727, with space for only 
two passengers. They sit in tan- 
dem behind triangular cockpit 
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By JM HARTZ 


leam like evil eyes 
tapered nose. The 
d black and is 


windows that § 


above a long, 


plane is painte 
known as the Blackbird. Its two 
ether produce a third 


engines tog 
more power 
on the 727. 

The pilot, 
40, peers fro 


than all three engines 


Major Tom Alison, 
m behind his black 
face mask, making one last check 
of the flight instruments, then 
aims the big plane down the centre 
line of the 3,600-metre runway at 
Beale Air Force Base in northern 
California. Men in a staff car 
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inspect the concrete. The tiniest 
bit of debris could puncture one of 


the high-pressure tyres. It 
happened once, causing a crash. 
We are cleared for take-off. 
| “Power’s coming up,” Majòr 
Alison says quietly through the 
intercom. “Everything looks 
good. The brakes are released.” 
The plane leaps forward. The after- 
burners ignite almost immediately, and 
it feels like we are being shot out of a 
cannon. In 3 minutes and 50 seconds 
we level off at 7,600 metres. I start 
breathing again. 


PAINTING! REN WICKS; Us AIK FORCE PHOTO 


“WE KNEW in 1958, 
two years before it 
happened, that the 
Russians were going 
to shoot down a 
U-2,’saysKelly John- 
son, former chief of 
Lockheed Corpora- 
tion’s super-secret 
Skunk Works fac- 
in Burbank, 


tory 

California. “The U-2 
could fly higher 
than any other 


plane, but it was 
slow. We needed a 
replacement that 
could fly higher, fur- 
ther and fast as 
hell.” 

Johnson, now 71 
and semi-retired, was 
named to design the 
new aircraft. Ori- 
ginally designated 
the A-11, then the 
YF-12A, and finally the SR-71, it: 
would be his masterpiece. 

Test-Alown first in 1964, the 
plane was delivered to the Air 
Force in 1965. Today, 16 years 
later, it is still the fastest, highest- 
flying aircraft in the world. In 
1976 an SR set the world speed 
and altitude records: 3,529 kph in 
level flight at 25,946 metres. 


Our initial climb to 7,500 metres is 
subsonic. Our flight path is set by a 
celestial-inertial guidance computer 
that tracks 52 stars 24 hours a day. 
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The computer is accurate enough to 
guide the SR to any target on earth with 
an error of less than 300 metres. 
Cockpit radios provide instantaneous 
worldwide voice communications. A 
black box identifies the SR to friendly 
forces and links it to civilian radar. 
Another radio locks on to refuelling 
tankers hundreds of kilometres distant 
and reads out range and bearing without 
a word being spoken. 

Over Mountain Home, Idaho, we 


‘link up with a KC-135 tanker and 


take on nearly 40 tons of fuel. Our 
thirst quenched, we climb to 10,000 
metres then dip down to 9,000, to get 


. through the Mach-1 sound barrier 


quickly and more efficiently. 
Climbing, we turn west from the 
refuelling track, enter Oregon briefly, 
then turn east. Our speed passes Mach- 
2, more than 2,200 kph. Without 
effort, the SR vaults beyond the clouds, 
nose high into the darkening sky. We 
level off at 22,800 metres and the 
heavens above us are as black as outer 
Space. 
Our speed builds rapidly until it 
passes Mach-3, more than 3,380 kph. 
The SR is exceeding the muzzle 
velocity of a 30.06 rifle bullet. We 
swallow up the length of Montana in 
less than 14 minutes. 


No orHeEr aircraft approaches the 
SR’s unbelievable, ~ sustained 
speed. Some advanced military in- 
terceptors can exceed Mach-2, but 
only in short bursts that devour 
most of their fuel. The SR cruises 
in excess of Mach-3 for extended 
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periods. 
Kelly Johnson pulled off this 


amazing feat by designing hous- 
ings around the engines—inlets, 
bypass channels ‘and ejector 
nozzles—that create tremendous 
thrust at high speeds by using air 
rather than fuel. 

At Mach-3 each inlet ingests 
2,800 cubic metres of air per 
second—the equivalent of nearly 
six million people drawing a 
breath. But only a portion goes 
into the engine’s combustion 
chamber. The remainder is in- 
jected straight into the after- 
burner, creating a ramjet effect, or 
is directed around the engine and 
injected into the exhaust stream to 
increase volume and therefore 
thrust. 

Fuel is automatically transferred 
fro 'ank to tank in the fuselage to 
mainuiain the proper centre of 
gravity—since any slight de- 
viation from the normal flight 
curve can produce a potentially 
disastrous condition known as an 
inlet unstart. Turbulence builds up 
in one of the inlets. A “rumbling” 
or “buzzing” is felt in the 
cockpit. 

Normally, an automatic flight- 
control system takés over at this 
point. If for any reason it fails, and 
the pilot does not take action 
within seconds, he will lose all 


thrust on one side of the aircraft. ` 


The SR reacts by trying to fly 
sideways. “It'll bang your head 
against the side of the cockpit,” 
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Major Alison says. “Believe me, it 
gets your attention.” 


We turn south and thunder over 
Wyoming, through a corner of Colorado 
and back west above Utah. On our 
return leg we ascend to 24,000 metres. 
The earth far below looks like a 
relief map. Only the largest 
features—mountain ranges, deserts 
‘and the Great Salt Lake—are recog- 
nizable. The horizon is 640 kilo- 
metres distant, and the curvature of 


- the earth is apparent. From this 


vantage point, the aircraft's powerful 
sensors have a nearly unlimited view. 

The SRs carry high-resolution ca- 
meras, imaging radar that can make 
pictures in the dark and through clouds, 
and electronic eavesdropping equip- 
ment to monitor radio traffic and radar 
emissions. The sensors are designed to 
look sideways. which means the SR can 
fo outside a border and yet peer deep 
into -a nation’s interior. It maps 
258,900 square kilometres in a single 
hour. 

Our speed has been above Mach-3 
for about 20 minutes. Major Alison 
suggests I put my gloved hand up to the 
windshield. I do, but quickly pull it 
back. The glass is blistering hot, over 
350 degrees centigrade, and its heat 
sears through the Nomex-lined pre- 
ssure glove. 


Heat was Kelly Johnson’s big- 
gest design headache. “How do 
you keep two men alive and sys- 
tems functioning in an aircraft that 
is twice as hot in some spots as a 
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household oven?” he asked him- 
self. Johnson settled on a titanium _ 
alloy for the SR’s construction. A 
new high-temperature, low- 
vapour-pressure fuel had to be 
invented, along with lubricants, 
hydraulic fluids, electrical switches - 
and wiring that could stand the 
heat. 

The first operational Blackbird 
mission was flown in 1965. It 
went directly into the most hos- - 
tile anti-aircraft defence ever - 
mounted—over Hanoi, the capital 
of North Vietnam and a labo- 
ratory of the best missile, anti- 
aircraft gun and radar systems the 
Soviets could design. And yet, 
although SRs flew daily recon- 

-e missions over North 

m during the remainder of 
not one was ever touched. 

: SR-71 that detected the 
S nbat brigade in Cuba in 
1979. And SRs have monitored 
conflicts such as the fighting be- 


“tween Iran and Iraq in addition to 


regular patrols along the borders 
of the Soviet Union. 

The last leg of the flight skirts the 
south-western corner of the Great Salt 
Lake, then skips across northern 
Nevada. Back over Oregon again, 
Major Alison eases back on the throt- 
tles, and we start a long, curving, 
ballistic descent, supersonic all the way 
down to 9,000 metres. In less than two 
hours we have taken off, refuelled, 
climbed to an altitude of 24 kilo- 
metres and flown about 3,800 kilo- 
metres—from the Pacific across the 
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“1981 
` Rocky Mountains to the Great Plains 
and back again. k 

As we descend through 3,000 

metres, we unseal and raise our face- 

lates. The cockpit has an odour of 

~ burnt metal. “Don’t worry,” Major 

Alison says. “It smells that way every 
time.” i 


AT THE height of production: in 
the 1960s, Lockheed had some 
9,000 workers on the SR-71 as- 
sembly line, but it’s probable that 
no more than 40 aircraft were 


built. The exact number is 
classified. 
After production ceased, 


the top-secret tools, dies, forms 


Seasoned 


ANYONE intending to become 
born in September or Nove 
artist in May, and a doctor 
become extroverts should be 


those not anxious to be of an anxious dispi 


in April. 


> x 
THE AMAZING SR-77 


and moulds that fashioned the 
planes were cut up and sold for 
scrap. > 

Over the years, a few Blackbirds 
have been lost in freak accidents, 
some are in storage, about a dozen 
are on active duty. I ask Kelly 
Johnson how long they will last. 
“We really don’t know,” he re- 
plies. “Because of the heat it gen- 
erates, the whole plane gets an- 
nealed, or heat treated, every time 
it flies. It seems to get stronger 
with age.” 

Thus it’s likely that Kelly John- 


. son’s masterpiece will be snooping 


around the world’s trouble spots 
for a long, long time. 


ae 


fore 


wuld take care to be 
edian in February, an 
in. Those wishing to 
introverts in May, and 
should avoid being born 


Professor Alan Smithers of the department of education at Victoria 
University of Manchester, England, who has been conducting statistical 
research into the effect of date of birth on character, gives this advice in 
New Society and The Journal of Social Psychology. Professor Smithers 
collected the dates of birth of 12,000 British army officers and found that 
a significant number of them had been born in September and November. 
Curious, he collected the birthdays of 12,000 American and 5,500 
Australian army officers, and found similar birth patterns. 

Of 13 occupations- analysed, nine showed patterns significantly ` 
different from the normal month-by-month rise and fall in the birth rate. 
Professor Smithers does not claim to know why. “If there is a reason for 
it, you have got to look for a simpler solution than radiation from the 
planets and stars, as the astrologers: claim,” he says. “The season at the 
time of birth is a much more likely factor affecting our characters, and 
there may also be some still undiscovered biological rhythm which we all 


inherit.” 


—Alan Hamilton in The Times, London 
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` Condensed from 
“Tur Covenant” by 


` JANES A MICHENER 
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For the past two years, American author James Michener has 


devoted full time to a study of the Republic of South Africa, and 
` has now published a major new novel entitled The Covenant. The 
book encompasses hundreds of years of turbulent. history—the 

settlement ofa wild and beautiful country, the exploitation ofits 
~ gold and diamond mines, war between blacks and whites, 


Dutch and English. 

However; in the latter part of the book Michener describes a 
different sort of exploitation—not of natural resources, but of 
the human spirit; and a different sort of war—one employing 
not guns but the weapons of hatc, prejudice and fear, as 
émbodied in the cruel sct of racial laws known as apartheid. In 
the May issue of The Digest, Michener set forth in fictional form 
the philosophical, religious and emotional underpinnings of this 
war. In this issue, he moves the story into a contemporary 
context and examines what possible Raure awaits the country. 
The prologue, an evocation of ci 


appears exclusively in The Resi 
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vents that occurred *+ 
~ long before the arrival of man, ss the seene ior the action and 


One thousand and three hun- 

` dred million years ago, when night 

brooded upon the water and a 

blazing sun burnt down upon the 

new-born mountains, the surface 

. of the earth contained a remark- 

able continent which can scarcely 
be visualized today. 

It included what we now know 
as South America, India, 
Australia, Antarctica and Africa. 
This narrative is concerned wit!: 
the southern part of the African 
section, and in particular with an 
incredible diamond that lies there 
beneath one small lake. One hun- 
dred and ninety kilometres below 
the surface of the earth, where 
temperatures in those times 
reached 1,200 degrees Centigrade 
and pressure stood at 62,000 times 
the pressure at the surface, rocks 
were white-hot and translucent. 
Atoms of carbon, trapped -in the 
depths since the beginning of the 
earth, collected in pure con- 
centrations, locked together in 
unmatched closeness. The result- 
ing crystal was dense, heavy, bril- 
liant and impenetrably hard. It was 
diamond. 
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Deep within the earth a slow- 
moving current of semi-liquid 
mantle began to press against the . 
colder rock around it, and the 
crystals’ upward motion caused a 
break in the solid crust. The super- 
heated rocks above the mantle 
converted instantaneously into 
lava, which roared up- 
with tremendous force. 
> great mass of treasure- 
ock and lava rose from a 
sion of 62,000 atmos- 
to the expansive freedom of 
only one, it froze solid in the 
conduit before it could reach the 
surface. 

This solidified lava, bluish in 
colour, would be named kimber- 
lite after the town of Kimberley in 
South Africa, where it was first 


identified. 


Wherever it was found, there 
was a chance that diamonds would 
be found also. The vent up which 
the lava roared and in which it 
froze would be termed a pipe. 

The pipe under the little lake in 
southern Africa was exceptionally 
rich, for it carried aloft not only a 
multitude of small bits and chips 
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.of diamond but also a few of con- 
‘siderable size. One—an incredible 


gem—was as big as a man’s fist. 
Most of Africa’s diamondi- 
ferous pipes were stacked with 
their gems 70 million to 100 mil- 
lion years ago. But an occasional 
pipe, as this one, formed as early as 
a thousand million years ago. 
The pipe under the lake formed 
a mound around its rim that rose 
far into the air, but it did not 
remain in position for long. Great 
slabs of. granite were pushed up 
over vast areas, changing the course 
of a thousand erosive streams. 
One river erased the mound mark- 


ing the pipe. Other rivers ate away ` 


1,500 metres of covering earth, so 
that the pipe lost its upper ex- 
tremity and any diamonds it held 
were scattered along the river- 
banks, or washed out to a distart 
ocean. 

Next, a tremendous up-warping 
occurred some 32 kilometres to 
the east, creating a new range of 
low mountains. Rivers which had 
emptied into the Indian Ocean 
were diverted westwards to the 
Atlantic. In subsequent millennia 
these new mountains would be 
worn down until they became no 
more than gentle rises; east of the 
pipe they were reduced to a pair of 
rounded hills guarding the hidden 
treasure and obliterating any 
memory of the original rivers. All 
that was left was a stream that 
became known as Swartstroom, or 
black rivulet, after the dark gravel 


that lined its banks. 

Here the gentle lake rested. On 
the east it was hemmed in by the 
twin hills, but to the west it looked 
out upon the vast plains of Africa, 
where animals roamed in. great 
abundance. 

What names would this en- 
chanting area know? The brown 
Bushmen who would live along its 
tree-lined margin ‘would call it 
simply Life, for here they gained 
sustenance. The blacks who came 
later, seeking refuge within the 
protecting hills, would call it by a 
name that meant Salvation. Much 
later, a Dutch explorer would call 
it Vrymeer, or Freedom Lake, and 
this name would persist. 

But the glory of this spot would 
be the treasure that no man 
that splendid diamond 
iuish kimberlite below 


had been discovered during 


the period when romantic names’ 


were being given to diamonds, it 
would properly have been called 
the Star of Freedom. But, for the 
present, it remains hidden. During 
its long existence it has never once 
reflected light or broken it into 
prismatic brilliance. Yet, ice-white 
and crystal-pure, it retains its 
potential. 

Like a dazzling thought trapped 
in a mind unable to express it, or a 
vision of unity lost among nations 
powerless to achieve it, the Star of 
Freedom lies in darkness, waiting 
to be realized. 


CONDENSED FROM “THE COVENANT,” Ç) 1980 JAMES A. MICHENER. PUBLBHED BY 
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N 355 days a year you 
O could smell Pik Prinsloo at 
a distance of five metres. 
One old prospector who had work- 
ed the diamond diggings with 
him said, “Pik takes a wash once a 
year on the twenty-fourth of 
December. Says it covers him 
three ways: Christmas, New 
Year’s Day and the heat of sum- 
mer. So for about ten days he’s 
- tolerable. But once the middle of 
January approathes, then it’s the 
same old Pik.” 
He was 71 years old, toothless, 
bearded, stooped, with rheumy 


“eyes and matted hair; he wore a 


flimsy vest, sagging trousers, 
untied shoes with no socks, and an 
oil-stained khaki hat. He had been 
haunting diamond fields since the 
age of ten. His first profitable gem, 
a flawed stone of just under four 
-carats, brought him the intoxi- 
cating sum of £ 47. After that he 
never turned up a diamond of real 
size. Yet no matter where he went, 
or how his fortunes decayed, Pik 
explained, “I’m a diamond man. 
Would you perhaps want to back 
me?.I know where there’s dia- 
monds for certain.” 

In this way, in the summer of 
1977, Pik found the fifth partner 
of his career, a salesman from 
Johannesburg who had always 
wanted to participate in the dia- 
mond madness. And that was 
how, early in 1978, Prinsloo and 
his sister drove their donkey- 
drawn cart north to the- Swart- 
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‘had seen many years before, the- 


X 


stroom, parked in a field and star- 
ted prospecting. 

Old Pik had been attracted to- 
this particular stream by signs he 


harbingers of diamonds: agates 
and flecks of reddish garnet mixed 
in with ilmenite. “There’s got to ; 
be diamonds here,” he told his 
sister. 

“If they was, 
“somebody else 
noticed.” 

January and February, the 
sweating months, were spent pro- 
bing the inner banks where the 
water slowed, and although not a 
single diamond chip was found, 4 
garnet and ilmenite showed in 
faint traces, as positive signs. 

And then one morning in 
M h, when Pik flipped over his 
pa..ing sieve, there in the middle. 
a small mound of gravel rested a 
shimmering diamond larger than 
the end of his thumb. 

In mumbles that came rushing | 
forth through toothless gums, he 
told his sister of his find, “Fine 
colour, fine colour. Netje, this 
one could bring 2,000 rand 
(Rs 20,000).” d 

In South Africa the finding of 
even the smallest diamond has — 
become an act encased in legal 
paper-work. By law, within 245 
hours, Pik had to enter his dia- — 
mond in his personal register, stat- 
ing its site of finding, its approx- 
imate weight and likely value. — 
Within three days he must carty 


2 


she grumbled, 
would have 


of: 


Continued on page 153 
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10B Cash Certificates. 3 
_ An expression of a growing commitment 


There are some People with whom 
you have a lasting relationship. Your 
parents. Your wife. Your children and 
grandchildren. To them you have 
commitments and responsibilities 
` that grow with time. 


IOB cash certificates are a very 


practical way to express your 
continuing concem for your loved 
ones. They you save for 


An IOB cash certificate that you buy 
toda 195 just Rs. 372 will grow to 
Rs. 1000/- in ten years. Without any 
further contribution from you. You 
can buy one for as little as Rs. 37.20. 
Or as much as Rs. 92,800.00. You 
can encash it in 10 years or just one 
year. 

Drop in at any one of our branches. 
Five minutes is all it takes to buy an 
IOB cash certificate. 


indian 
Overseas 
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ONCE-IN-A-WAY. A SOUND INVESTMENT 
OPPORTUNITY COMES YOUR WAY... 


Units of 
Unit Trust of India 
10% 


Bank Deposits 
“(3 years) 
10% 


National Savings 
Certificates 
(6 years) 
12% 


—— 
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WITH SEVERAL ‘BUILT-IN’ ADVANTAGES. 


Post Office 
Time Deposits 
(years) 
9% 


Assured returns 
under the 


Electricity (Supply) 
5 Act. yaaa 


Growth-through 
gxpansion and 
iversification. 
Dividend income cation: 
upto Rs.3000 
exempt from Income Tax 
for individuals 
and HUF investors, 
under Section 80L. 


| 
First Class Easy marketability - < 

i listing in Bombay, E < 

Company Deposits Delhi and Ahmedabad 5 i 
14% Stock Exchanges. i 


i 
ing period; i 
last dividend 15% i 


Govt. 
Securities 
8% 


PESENE TEP E OES 


Present 
market price is 
around Rs.135 

(as on 21.4.1981) 
x i Excellent 
The existing prospects for 
shares command 4 further growth. 
an average 
book value 
of over Rs. 200. 
The new shares 
are being offered A 
atpar. 
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Consolidated Financial Highlights 


m In lakhs of Rupees 
Equity Reserves Borrow- Sales Gross Profit Taxation Distri- - 
Share & Surplus ings Profit before and butable 
Capital before tax Statutory Profits 
deprecia- Approria- 
tion tions 
1336 2150 3377 10827 1328 1100 831 269 
1336 2606 3253 13748 1568 1333 1085 248 
1336 2912 3300 15080 1389 1140 860 280 
1336 3219 3958 18510 1453 . 1192 923 269 
1336 3591 5279 20084 1691 1421 1049 372 
1336 3877 6132 11592 929 792 511 281 


* For six months period ending September 30th. 


_ Allthese investments are safe. 


_ Tata Electric Companies’ shares 


however offer you safety, plus several 
more advantages. 


Units! invariably offer you minor capital 
_ appreciation possibilities and tax benefits. 


But yield is low. 


National Saving Certificates are indeed 
very safe. However, there is no liquidity 
nor appreciation against the present 
inflationary situation. 


Fixed Deposits with first class 

companies - you are stuck for three 
ars. Can't transfer. If you withdraw 
fore maturity, you lose on interest. 


Bank Deposits and postal deposits - if 
you withdraw before maturity, you lose 
your advantages. Besides interest 

is taxable. 


_\mageads-TEC-81176 


TATA ELECTRIC 
COMPANIES 


Bombay House, 24, Homi Mody 
Street, Bombay 400 023 


But an investment in Tata Electric 
Companies’ shares, is different 


You start getting a steady re 
as you inves} 
have been pay 
uninterrup: 
last dividen: 


Tata Siect 
invesim: 
1848, 2: 


25%. 
in 1979-80. the ear 
crores overseas coi 


sizeable contribution t 
net profits. 


The 
Tata Power 
Co. Ltd, 


The Tata 
Hydro-Electric 


Power Supply ra 
Co. Ltd. Fod 
PA 
KEE 
The Andha, Valey, Ow? 
lower Supply 
Co.Ltd. a 


* * (including statutory reserves) 


Dividend income upto Rs. 3000/- in your 
hands is exempted from income tax 
under Section BOL of the Income Tax Act. 
The shares are easily transferable and 
can be sold through Bombay, Delhi 

and Ahmedabad Stock Exchanges. The 
market value is higher than the face 
value, at which the shares are being 
offered. 


The Tata Electric Companies will be 
entering the capital market on June 15, 
1981, with an aggregate public equity 
(ordinary) issues of Rs.17.5 crores to 
partly finance the last phase of theit 500 
MW super thermal power unit. 


Which means there will be further 
‘energetic’ growth all-round. 5 


A growth for you to share. 


1 
Please send mo E 
detailed information $ 
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Food for thought... 


advertisements appearing in Reader's Digest 


reach a huge, high-quality audience of thoughtful men and women... 
Worth thinking about? 
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chis diamond to a police station and 
` allow them to register, describe 
F and weigh it. : 

~. Once the diamond was legally 
© recorded, it became Pik Prinsloo’s 
property, to dispose of as he 
wished, but only through estab- 
-lished channels. He must take it 
personally to the diamond market 
< at Boskuil, 418 kilometres to the 
¿` west, where by tradition diamond 
F= buyers from all over the natión 
clustered in a collection of 

` corrugated-iron shacks to see what 
the local adventurers had found. 

Office Number 1 at Boskuil had 
—— for some years been occupied by 
© H. Steyn, a licensed diamond 
f — dealer of excellent reputation. 

_ Earlyone morning in March, Steyn 
_ posted his certificate on the + 
_ door, and placed his German- 
made, six-power magnifier on the 
table. 

First man in line that morning 
=- was old Pik Prinsloo. He was a 
| familiar figure, although no buyer 

|; had ever paid him more than 300 
rand (Rs 3,000) at a time. 

“You have a stone?” Steyn 
asked. 

Pik’s hands trembled, but after 
an awkward moment he placed 
_ upon the table a diamond large 
| enough to make Steyn cough. 
l Silently, Steyn ran through a series 

of hasty calculations: 
= Goodness, that looks to be about five 
, _ “arats rough! Can't see any big flaws. 
` It- would perhaps get $10,000 
(Rs 80,000) in Tel Aviv. They could 


ie ` STAR OF FREEDOM 


sell it in New -York for $15,000 
(Rs 1.2 lakhs). Pll offer him $1,350 
(Rs 10,800) a carat. 

Like all diamond buyers, Steyn 
did his calculations in dollars, 


since. America was the ultimate - 


market, but as he had to pay in . 


rand, he knew immediately what 
the exchange would be. P 
“Pik,” he said in a low voice, “TI 
won’t fool around. You’ve got 
yourself a very good stone. I’m 
going to offer you top price— 
5,625 rand.” 
“Sold!” Pik cried with exult- 
ation. : 
News of the Swartstroom find 
flashed across South Africa, and 
before nightfall was known in 
‘Tel Aviv, Amsterdam and New 
York. It alerted geologists in 
johannesburg, and especially the 
officials at Amalgamated Mines in 
Pretoria. : 
After the rights to prospect the 


area had been obtained, there was ` 
the. 


much discussion in 
Amalgamated board-room as to 
whom to send, and finally the file 
of a young geologist was pro- 
duced. The man from personnel 
summarized it rapidly; “Philip 
Saltwood. Born Ypsilanti, 
Michigan, USA, 1948. University 
of Michigan.. Post graduate work 
at Colorado School of Mines. We 
offered him a job on the strong 
recommendation of all his pro- 
fessors and superiors. He worked 
at our place in Sierra Leone, then 
to Botswana, and finally as field 
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chips. Although the combined ` 


manager in Vwarda. He ‘did a 
splendid job for us.” 

Saltwood was summoned at 
once and arrived soon afterwards 
at the Swartstroom driving a 
white Toyota with the gold 
monogram AMAL. He was fol- 
lowed by two other white cars 
bearing the famous letters, and 
they by two white trucks carrying 
five workmen each. This team 
would now work every bend of 
the little stream, for it was impera- 
tive that the industry know whe- 
ther a new source of alluvial 
diamonds had been found and, if 
so, where the pipe that had pro- 
duced them might be. 


Two Worlds 


Purixip SALTWoop, 30 years old, 
bright, hard-working, established 
camp quickly and with stern 
authority. “At the beginning 
we work three weeks unbroken, 
then a week’s rest. Workday starts 
40 minutes after sunrise, so get up 
early and hit the food line.” 

There was great excitement in 
surrounding towns like Venloo 
when it was learnt that Amalga- 
mated Mines was making a serious 
probe of the Swartstroom, and 
curious businessmen kept trying 
to learn whether any further dia- 
monds had been uncovered. 

The team itself, combing and 
sifting the terrain, found nothing. 
But in late November, Pik 
Prinsloo, at locations well sepa- 
rated, uncovered two diamond 
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worth of both was only 70 rand 
(Rs 700), they confirmed that the 
Swartstroom was indeed. dia- 
mondiferous. 

Philip Saltwood spent his time 
off in Venloo. One Sunday, he 
attended the morning session of 
the Dutch Reformed Church. As 
he entered, the congregation was 
singing a hymn he had grown to 
love in America, Martin Luther’s 
“A Mighty Fortress Is Our God.” 
Although it was being sung in 
Afrikaans, its noble message was 
the same in any language, and he 
bellowed his version in English. 
As he did so, he became aware that 
a lovely Afrikaner girl with her 
hair in Saxon braids was laughing 
a . Turning his head quickly, 
t her eye, and she blushed 
ed her face in her hymn 


Fhe service ended with a brief 
prayer, and Saltwood had started 
for the exit when he felt his arm 
taken by.a firm grasp, after which 
a strong voice asked, “Aren’t you 
Philip Saltwood, from the 
diggings?” 

“I am,” he said, and turned to 
see a.stalwart man in his forties. 


“Pm Marius van Doorn. We | 


June 4 


live just west of here, and we’d be ` 


honoured if you’d take dinner 
with us.” With this the speaker 
reached back and brought his wife 
forward, and she, in turn, reached 


for the hand of her daughter. © 


Saltwood saw to his delight that 
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this was the girl with the Saxon 


` braids. 


“This is my daughter Sannie,” 
the man said. 

“Susanna van Doorn,” her 
mother corrected. 

The original invitation had 
‘been for one dinner, but soon was 
extended to drop-in meals when- 
ever Saltwood could detach him- 
self from work. It was a constantly 
rewarding experience, for not only 
was Sannie charming, but her 
parents were helpful and in- 
structive. 

Mrs van Doorn was English, 
her husband an Afrikaner. Debate 
in the van Doorn kitchen was apt 
to be heated and prolonged, and as 
Saltwood listened to the con 
ing points of view, he real 
he was sharing a priv 
troduction to South Af 
the Afrikaner view, Br 
view, and, in Sannie’s bold opin- 
ions, the view of the new breed. 

The van Doorns lived at 
Vrymeer, had farmed there for 
generations. Marius’s father, 
Detleef van Doorn, as a boy had 
helped rebuild the farm after it was 
burnt down by the British during 
the Boer War of 1899-1902. 
Detleef had been. put in a con- 
centration camp along with his 
mother and three sisters, and had 
watched his mother and two sis- 
ters die there from disease and 
malnutrition. It was one -of the 
foundations of Detleef’s Afrikaner 
faith that the British were traitors 
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to the country. Thus it had been a 
blow when his son Marius had 
chosen to be educated at Oxford 
and had come home with an 
English wife. The old man had 
died still embittered. 

The Saltwood name was already 
familiar to the van Doorns. Philip 
himself had always known vaguely 
that his family stemmed from 
Salisbury in England, that one of 
his ancestors had chosen to 
emigrate to the United States, 
while others had gone to South 
Africa, Indeed, it was a Major 
Frank Saltwood who had ex- 
ecuted the order to burn the van 
Doorn farm at Vrymeer. Several 
: pods were still prominent - 
. African society, although 
not met them. 
ding weeks Sannie and’ 
excursions to various ` 
siss castern Transvaal, went 
south to Chrissiesmeer to see the 
site of the concentration camp 
where her grandfather, Detleef, 
had been held, and, on one week- 
erid, drove to Pretoria to see the 
capital. f 

Philip had not anticipated the 
rugged beauty of this veld city. He 
was excited by the imposing statue 
of Oom (uncle) Paul Kruger, the 
Afrikaner president at the time of 
the Boer War, surrounded by four 
handsome burghers ready to go 
forth on commando. | 

“Wait till you see the 
Voortrekker Monument!” Sannie 
cried, pleased that he was respect- 
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Just a little Ranipal in the final rinse—and what 
brilliant whiteness! Ranipal whiteness! It shows- 
on all your white clothes—cottons as well as 
synthetics and blends. 
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Use Ranipal regularly— for whiteness that shows! 
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` ful of her treasures. And she was 

“right. This great brooding pile on 

top of its hill was such a perfect 

` evocation of the Afrikaner spirit 

that he was almost afraid to enter. 

“Do they allow Englishmen in 
here?” he joked. 

When he entered and saw the 

` fiercely patriotic bas-reliefs depict- 

ing Blood River* and the other 


~ victories of the Afrikaners, he was 
struck by the curiosity of the 


nation’s having as its principal 
monument a memorial in which 
only a small segment of the popu- 


lation would feel welcome. 
There were no blacks here, 
no Englishmen at ease, only 


Afrikaners revelling in their hard- 
won triumphs. 

“Does it seem strange to you, 
Sannie, to have your major 
national monument restricted to 
one-tenth of the population?” 

“Tt’s not restricted. At certain 
times blacks are allowed in.” 

“Would they want to come 
here? A monument dedicated to 
their defeat?” _ 

He could feel her stiffen. “We’re 
a nation in laager and cannot deny 
our past. It’s from the scenes in 
this building that we derive our 
strength.” Philip shook his head, 
but said nothing. 

He was struck by the exposed 

*A battle fought on December 16, 1838, in 

. Which 464 Afrikaner pioneers and their 
Coloured servants confronted 12,500 Zulu 


warriors. When the battle was over, three 


whites were slightly injured, and 3,000 Zulu 
lay dead. 


beauty of South Africa, the endless 
veld, the grassy reaches of 
landscape, the wonderful little 
flat-topped hills, the unexpected 
enclaves.with elephants, and white 
rhinoceros, and eland, and the 
great blazing sky. 

It was undeniably a gorgeous 
country, unlike any he had pre- 
viously seen. But he had become 
increasingly aware that whites and 
blacks occupied two radically dif- 
ferent worlds. The separation was 
constant, universal and severely 
enforced. 

Another sad discovery came 
always at night. They would have 
had dinner with various friends; 
the conversation would have been 
lively, ranging over politics and 
economics; the food would have 
. ¿a superb; and then, as they 
wese about to depart, Philip 
would see on the sideboard three - 
photographs of handsome young 
people Sannie’s age. i 

“I didn’t know you 
children.” 

And‘if the family was of Eng- 
lish derivation, or Jewish, or en- 
lightened Afrikaner, either the 
mother or father would say, “That’s 
Victor, he’s in Australia. Helen is 
married to a young man in Canada. 
And that’s Freddie, he’s at the 
London School of Economics.” . 

They were gone. Always they 
were gone to the far continents. 
They would never return to 
South Africa, for the pressures 
were too great, the possibilities 
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too foreboding. 
Dangerous Ground 


SALTWoOD’s crew at last found 
two tiny bits of diamond, worth 
about four rand, enough to pay 
one black worker for one day’s 
effort. A helicopter flew in to take 
Philip aloft so that he might in- 
spect contiguous areas, but when 
this disclosed nothing he had to 
revert to time-tested procedures of 
following the little stream. 

For some weeks he found no 
opportunity to visit Sannie, but 
his spare time was not wasted, for 
an unusual young man came to 
visit him, and through this meet- 
ing he was to see more of South 
Africa than the average foreigner 
ordinarily would have. 

His visitor was Daniel Nxu- 
malo, a black of about Salt- 
wood’s age. For generations the 
Nxumalos had worked for the 
van Doorns at Vrymeer, but 
Daniel spoke the precise English 
of one who had been to college. 
He was an associate professor at 
the University of Fort Hare, some 
960 kilometres away, on holiday at 
his home in Venloo. “My friends 
told me you were interested in all 
things South African,” he said. “I 
thought it would be courteous if I 
showed you our portion.” 

With this rather condescending 
introduction, Daniel Nxumalo be- 
gan to take the American to little 
black enclaves in the eastern 
Transvaal. The people he met had 
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survived for the past century and. “ 
a half in various settings, some 
attached to white farms like- 
Vrymeer, some living by them- 
selves in hidden valleys. Quite a 
few clustered about the environs 
of rural towns like Carolina and 
Ermelo. - 

Daniel then began to ‘describe 
the concept of “Bantustans,” the . 
separate land areas which had been 
carved out for the various tribes 
under the laws of apartheid. In 
time, the blacks would have no 
rights as citizens of South Africa, 
he explained. Each tribe 
would hold effective citizenship 
only in the Bantustan to which it 
had been assigned. 

The Afrikaners had given the 
Xhosa people a compact and ara- 
L.. territory, the Transkei, and 


next to it another cohesive ‘tract, ._ 


the Ciskei. In that land the Xhosa 
had a fighting chance to build 
something good. ; 

“But what did they give the 


Zulu ?”? Nxumalo asked. “A hun- -. 


dred unconnected fragments of 
land. They call it KwaZulu, and 
it’s supposed to be a homeland for 
the Zulu. The land’s bad, because 
all the good parts have been pre- 
empted by white men. In pursuit 
of their policy they insist that we 
Zulu, who have made good lives 
in places like Vrymeer and 
Venloo, pick up all we have and 
move off to one of the fragmented ` 
sections of their KwaZulu, as if a 
plague had struck our land.” 
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When Saltwood argued that 
Nxumalo must be telling only part 
of the story, the professor agreed. 
“I am indeed. And the reason I 
came to see you is that 1 wondered 
if you would like to see the other 
part.” 

With Nxumalo as a guide, 
Philip drove west to Johan- 
nesburg, where they toured 
the handsome main streets of that 
thriving American-style city. 
Since it was four in the afternoon, 
the business areas were jammed 
with people, half of them black. 
They were labourers and mess- 
engers, clerks and minor 
officials, shoppers and dawd- 
lers. “Look at them,” Nxumalo 
said wih pride. “They keep the 
wheels of this city spinning.” 

At quarter to five he directed 
Philip to the central railway 
station, and in the ensuing hour 
Saltwood ‘saw something un- 
believable: from all parts of cen- 
tral Johannesburg streams of 
black men and women converged, 
more than half a million of them 
crowding to leave the city before 
sunset, when they would no 
longer be allowed to inhabit it. 

“Are you brave enough to see 
where they’re going?” Nxumalo 
asked. 

“Tt’s forbidden, isn’t it?” 

“Yes, it’s against the law for 
whites, but it can be done.” 

Philip Saltwood was on his way 
to visit Soweto—South-Western 
Townships was its official title, the 
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first two letters of each word 
forming the acronym. 

As they drove the 19 kilo- 
metres, Nxumalo said, “Soweto has 
no actual existence. May be about 
a million and a half people live 
there, 50 per cent of them illegally, 
but they’re not really there. 
They’re supposed to sleep there 
temporarily while they work in the 
city, but if they lose their jobs, 
they’re obligated to move to their 
Bantustans, which most of them 
have never seen. 

“Because Soweto is viewed as an 
area of continual transience, there 
are no real services or quality 
stores; they do not fit into the 
white man’s plan. Everything ex- 
cept a few local commodities must 
be purchased from white-owned 
store- in Johannesburg. Soweto is 
not «. -ity. It’s a dormitory.” 

Nxumalo led Saltwood to a 
small, dark house that was the 
focus of this visit. Inside the cur- 
tained kitchen sat nine men. Philip 
was introduced, and from then on 
was ignored. 

“What do you hear from Jona- 
than?” one asked. Philip had no 
way of guessing who Jonathan 
might be. In fact, he was Daniel’s 
brother, who had been radicalized 
by the government’s policy of 
apartheid, and had fled across 
the border into Mozambique to 
engage in rebel activities. 

“Nothing,” Daniel said. “But 
we know that Afrikaner patrols 
are penetrating Mozambique 
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- every week. They must be doing 
damage.” ; 

They discussed the situation on 
each of the other frontiers, where 
apparently they had men from 
Soweto in position among the 
rebels, and in no segment of the 
extensive border did their people 
seem to be accomplishing much. 
But when Philip analysed what 
actually had been said, he realized 
that verbally at least these men 
were not plotters against the 
government; they were simply 
discussing events along the fron- 
tier, exactly as the white people at 
Vrymeer followed these ‘affairs, 
but from a different point of 
interest. 
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Late in the evening they got 

»wn to cases. “I’ve been pon- 
dering what we might do to in- 
spire our people,” Nxumalo said, 
“to send. a signal to the men in 
Mozambique that we’re still with 
them. It seems to me that the most 
effective single thing is to organize 
a day of remembrance for our dead 
children who were gunned down 
in Soweto in 1976.” 

The black riots of 1976 were 
protests against apartheid in 
general, but were triggered by 
a government decree that certain 
school subjects be conducted not 
in English, but in Afrikaans. 
Violence broke out in Soweto and 
spread to several other cities. By 
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the end of 1976, 616 blacks had 
been killed, hundreds wounded 
and hundreds more- imprisoned 
- without trial. 

“I would propose that on June 
, 16 this year we have a day of 

national mourning.” 
-~ “Wouldn’t that antagonize 
j the government to the point of 
“retaliation?” a man asked. 

This- was a penetrating ques- 

È tion, for the tactic had to be to 
ı protest only up to the moment at 
` which Afrikaner guns would fire. 
.  Judiciously, Nxumalo said, “If the 
| white man can make a national 
| holiday of Blood River, where he 
, slaughtered thousands of Zulus, 
| we can remember Soweto 1976. I 
: say let’s go ahead.” 

It was agreed, and when 
Saltwood left the meeting he was 
aware that his new friend had 
entered upon dangerous ground. 


The Troxel Boys 


i WHEN PHILIP returned to Vry- 
-meer he found his association with 
i ` Sannie much altered, for her 
i _ cousins Frikkie and Jopie 
` > Troxel—whose families lived near 
by—were back from six months of 
| border duty, out of uniform. They 
~ Were a handsome pair with the fine 
_ looks and open smiles of the true 
' Afrikaner. 
i With a massive right hand, 
_ Jopie grabbled Philip’s and 
= „Mid,“Did Jimmy Carter and Andy 
_ Young send you over here to tell 
_ 4s how to run our country ?” 


f 


f 
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Philip stiffened. “I came to find 
diamonds.” i 

“How was the border ?”’ Marius 
asked, aware that these three 
young men were behaving like 
bulls caught up in the heat of 
spring. He suspected that Sannie 
was about to experience a difficult 
spell. £ 
Frikkie dropped into a chair and 
took the beer that Sannie brought. 
“Its rotten work. You patrol 15 
days in the bush and see perhaps 
one terrorist. Ta-ta-ta-ta. He’s 
gone, but you know there’s a 
dozen more.” 

“How long can this go on?” 
Philip asked. “I mean, with so 
many young men taken out of 
productive work ?” 

“You ask two questions which 
c: an American would ask,” 
Frikkie said sharply. “How long? 
We can guard our borders for the 
next 100 years. And is it produc- 
tive? No, it isn’t, in the sense of 
making things at a factory. But 
what could be more productive 
than protecting one’s country?” 

Later there was serious talk as to 
what the Troxels might do in thé. 
future. Their two families had not 
acquired much land, so neither 
boy could look forward to farm- 
ing his own fields. But they were 
capable, and now Marius sug- 
gested, to Philip’s dismay, that - 
they think seriously of assuming 
responsibility for the extensive 
hectares at Vrymeer. Logically, 
this implied that one of them 
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should marry his daughter. 


Sannie’s intentions were not 
easy to discern. She was more than 
fond of her American geologist, 
and he was by no means an im- 
probable suitor, for many South 
African girls of her generation had 
breathed sighs of salvation when 
their marriages carried them away 
from this turbulent cauldron. 

On the other hand, she found 
herself becoming more and more 
an Afrikaner. She understood why 
Frikkie and Jopie were willing to 
serve on the border, and she 
shared their love of this land. -She 
was sometimes painfully reminded 
of: her. mixed heritage. 

Her father had sprung from 
impeccable Afrikaner roots, but 
having an English wife had killed 
his eligibility for membership in 
the .Broederbond, the .Afrikaner 
fraternity that exercised much of 
the powef in the country. Mrs van 
Doorn was openly pro-English, 
but Sannie felt no attachment 
whatever to England. 


THEY WERE in the kitchen drink- 
ing beer. At one point Sannie told 
a joke and Jopie broke into wild 
laughter, quite out of proportion 
to the merits of the story. 

“I just happened to think of 
something terribly funny,” he ex- 
plained. “I was in Pretoria when 
Andy Young and two of his assis- 
tants from the US State Depart- 
ment were there making speeches 
about the rights of blacks in South 
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„basic 


Africa. And I burst into laughter: 
because it suddenly occurred to © 
me, when I had a chance to look at — 
him... you know, he’s not black | 
at all. Neither of his aides were — 
black. I’ve never’ seen a black 
American. Everyone who comes — 
here is Coloured.” 

“I don’t get it,” Philip said. 

“Don’t you see?” Sannie ex- | 
plained. “If Andy Young and your 
other black leaders in America - 
lived in South Africa, arid if they. © 
got their way—one-man, one- — 
vote—and the blacks took over, 
the very first people to be done in ~ 
would be Andy Young and his. 
gang.” 

“Now wait!” Philip snapped. 
“I don’t approve of Young when 
he shoots from the hip, but on 
“frican policy he makes 
sense. _ mean his view of the 
continent as a whole. There are. — 
three miilion Afrikaners at most. — 
Three hundred million blacks at 
least.” 

“My dear, stupid American,” 
Frikkie said. “Don’t you know 
that Zulus, Xhosa, Fingos, 
Pondos—all of them—they dislike 
Coloureds even more than they 
dislike whites?” 

Jopie broke in: “The blacks 
know they’ll need men_like me to 
help organize their new world. 
But they’ll have no place whatso- — 
ever for Andy Young and his — 
light-skinned Coloureds.” 

Frikkie became quite serious. — 
“We’ve watched this in many for- -+ 
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mer English colonies. When the 
‘natives assume power, they ostra- 
ize the half-breeds. The Colour- 
eds in this land—three million, 
~pethaps—have no future except 
‘with us. So, if your Ambassador 

` Young wishes to help his kind, 
hed better come to Jopie and me 
and say, ‘Afrikaners, save me!’ 


min.” * : . 
“A Better Climate” 
Ir was language that converted 
Laura Saltwood into a major 
criminal. Laura was English by 


birth. She had met Noel Saltwood 
= when he attended Oxford and 


-pledged a marriage which she had 


= never once regretted. Life on a 
= South African farm had been 
rather primitive, but Noel often 
_ encouraged her to get back to the 
family seat at Salisbury, and that 
had sustained her, even after her 
husband had died. 

In 1979, during a trip to 
England, Laura saw the Oxford 
Players do King Lear. 
Surrendering to the glories of 
~ ‘Shakespeare, she actually trembled 
when the old king, huddled 
against the dark pillars, shared his 

- pity with those less fortunate: 


Poor naked wretches, wheresoe’er 
you are, 

That bide the pelting of this pitiless 
storm, 

How shall’ your houseless heads 
and unfed sides, 

Your looped and window’d 
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raggedness, defend you 
From seasons such as these? 


Back in Salisbury, walking wi- 
thin the shadow of the cathedral, 
she made a decision. 

Immediately after de-planing at 
Johannesburg, she summoned her 
son. When he arrived she said 
bluntly, “Craig, I thought you 
were wasting your talents when 
you took science at Oxford. Now I 
thank God you did. I want you to 
send a telegram to Washington. 
Tell them that you’ve accepted the 
NASA position. Go to America. 
And take your family with you.” 

“But why? You’ve always said 
you love it here.” 

“I do, and that’s why you must -` 
gc. Very ugly things are going to 
hap, -a in this country. They’re 
beyond the control of sensible 
people. If there was a chance that 
you could modify them, I’d want 
you to stay.” 

“What makes you so agitated ?” 

“I went to a performance of 
King Lear. I heard majestic words. 
And I dare no longer turn my 
back.” 

“Mother, you’re simply not 
making sense.” 

“All you need to know, Craig, is 
that, after the first of June, it will 
not be wise for you to be living in 
South Africa.” ; 

“What happens on the first of 
June?” : 

“I go bowling in Cape Town 
with the Lady Anne Barnard Club, 
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ànd I want you to be safely away.” 

She would say no more. As in 
the past, she spent many hours at 
the Johannesburg offices of the 
Black Sash, an organization de- 
voted to alleviating the tragedy 
and hardship caused by apartheid. 
Finally, she wrote to the principal 
of a black high school in the 
Transvaal assuring him that she 
would speak at his school as 
requested. 

When word reached Vrymeer 
that Craig Saltwood and his family 
-were leaving, the van Doorns, old 
friends, were startled. “Craig must 
be out of his mind,” Marius 
stormed. “Good job here. 
Sound prospects.” 

Philip announced that he’d like 
to go with Sannie and the Troxels 
to Jan Smuts Airport to see Craig 
off, for. this would give him a 
chance to meet Laura Saltwood, of 
whom several local people had 
spoken with regard. 

Laura Saltwood was 67 that 
day, tall, white-haired, thin as in 
her youth and clear-eyed. She was 
quite content to see her family 
departing “for a better climate,” as 
she phrased it, and she did not 
intend showing tears as they de- 
parted. She greeted Philip 
cordially. 

The plane was wheeled into 
position. After formal good-byes 
another family left the country, its 
children never to return to the 
land which had nurtured them and 
which sorely needed whatever 
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contributions they might . have 


made. 

Jopie said as the plane soared 
off, “The English—last to land, 
first to flee.” And Frikkie added, 


“A wise farmer weeds out his | 
They made no | 


» 


weak mealies.’ 

attempt to hide their disgust. 
They might have been more 

compassionate had they chanced 


to see at a far edge of the airport an ~ 


unscheduled Boeing. It filled quiet- 
ly with passengers and took off on 
the long flight to South America. 


It contained 180 businessmen and 4 


farmers, most of them Afrikaners, 
who were going with their wives 
to Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo, 
there to investigate the farmlands 
of the interior against the day 
when they might wish to leave 
South Africa for a new frontier. Of 
he passengers, 43 families would 
make arrangements to purchase 
vast farms before the secret return 
trip. The others would make the 
decision later, when the crunch 
came. 


“You Are Banned” 


On May 30, Laura Saltwood 
appeared at the black school in the 
Transvaal. Some 30 or 40 black 
principals and school officials had 
driven substantial distances to 


hear her. They knew her to be a- 
quiet worker in a score of anti- — 


apartheid causes. 

She announced her subject as 
Language, and started by remind- 
ing her audience how seriously 
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would have every right to scorn 
English as a bastardization, just as 
Dutchmen scorn Afrikaans as a 


other parts of the world took this 
matter: 


In India, thousands of fanatics 
have died rather than subordinate 
their language to that of the con- 
trolling majority. In Spain, the 
Basques have dynamited buildings 
rather than lose their cherished 
tongue. 


She added that in South Africa a 
comparable miracle had occurred 
in the creation of a new language, 
Afrikaans, upon the bones of an 
old one, Dutch. The many prob- 
lems relating to this had brought 
her so far to share her thoughts 
with black educators: 


Before Soweto 1976, the black 
children of South Africa were call- 
ed upon by their white preceptors 
to adopt Afrikaans as the medium 
of instruction in half their subjects, 
when most were eager to use 
English. This is a grave error, a 
deprivation of an inalienable right 
of choice. To surrender English 
when you have a chance to acquire 
it is like throwing away the key toa 
treasury. 


With generosity she spoke of 
the remarkable genesis of 
Afrikaans, and praised its frugality 
and sound common sense: 


Don’t let anyone ridicule 
Afrikaans, just because it uses 
compact constructions. The great- 
ness of English is that it simplified 
high German. A German purist 
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cheapening of their language. 
That’s unfair. Afrikaans speaks to 
simple needs, and therefore creates 
its own vitality. But it would be a 
gross error for the blacks of this 
country to.conduct their learning 
in a language spoken by less than 
four million people when they 


- could be learning English, whichis. - 


spoken by 500 million. 

Learn Afrikaans to help you in 
your daily life, but learn English to 
help you live in the whole world. 
The principals applauded; the 

teachers cheered. The students; 
easily influenced on this volatile 
issue, went out and burnt a build- 
ing. The police, who always had 
Mrs Saltwood under scrutiny, 
searched for her, but she travelled 
5y back routes to her home in 
johannesburg and two days later 
flew to Cape Town. 

On June 1, Laura Saltwood rose 
at seven, read from the little book 
of Shakespeare’s sonnets which 
she kept with her, and after break- 
fast dressed in her bowling uni- 
form and a stiff white straw hat 
with Barnard streamers. A select 
group of women, who had proud- 
ly worn the uniform for the past 
80 years, and now 12 of them 
journeyed to the bowling green in 
the park, where they were to meet 
the Ladies of the Castle. 

Laura was paired with the best 
bowler on the Barnards, Mrs 


Grimsby. 
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The teams bowled in sets of 
-four, two opponents at one end of 
the rink facing two at the other. 
Laura would be bowling against 
Mrs Phelps-Jones, who consis- 
tently beat: her, but she felt that 
with Mrs. Grimsby at the other 
end- they might pull off a surprise 
victory. 

It was Mrs Grimsby who first 
saw them. She had delivered a 
smashing wood, sharp right-to- 

` left, that knocked.away two of her 
opponent’s bowls, and when she 
looked up, they were standing off 
to one side, two men in business 
“suits watching the game, saying 
nothing. Mrs Phelps-Jones said 
matter-of-factly, “Laura, I think 


t >y’ve come.” : 

rhe game continued, as the men 
intended it should, and although 
Laura did poorly, the remarkable 
bowling of Mrs Grimsby enabled 
their side to win 25—21. But as 
Laura knelt to recover the bowls, 
she saw that Mrs Phelps-Jones was 
weeping, and when she moved 
down the rink to congratulate Mrs 
Grimsby, she found that she, too, 
was crying. 

Tears streaming down. their 
faces, the women gave her their 
farewells. When they were fin- 
ished, the two men moved for- 
ward, stood facing Mrs Saltwood, 
and said quietly, “Laura Saltwood, 
you are banned.” 
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For THE next five years she must’ . 
never be seen in the presence of 
more than one other person. She 
could attend no public meeting of 
any kind, nor address any gather- 
ing of even three, nor publish 
anything, nor consult with anyone 
except her doctor, her dentist and 
her lawyer, but not even them in 
union. Since she would never be 
told what specific charges had 
been brought against her, there 
was no way to defend herself 
against the banning. 

Only certain types of citizens 
were apt to be banned: news- 
papermen, © writers, ~ clergy- 
men who strayed from the dic- 
tates of the Dutch Reformed 
Church, women who agitated, 
and, of course, any black who 
showed signs of potential leader- 
ship. The good thing about ban- 
ning, from the government’s point 
of view, was that it involved no 
prolonged court case, and no ob- 
noxious statements by the accused 
in their defence. It was clean, 
effective, final. 

On the third night of her ban- 
ning, Laura Saltwood was- not 
surprised, when, at four in the 
morning, a bomb exploded out- 
side her door. When the govern- 
ment designated a person like Mrs 
Saltwood as objectionable, she be- 
came a free target for every gang- 
ster in the neighbourhood. 

In recent years 617 such bomb- 
ings and attacks had been made, 
resulting in disastrous fires, sever- 
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-al maimings and two deaths. 
|. Never once did the police track 
, down the culprits. 

The really harsh aspect of Laura 
Saltwood’s banning was that on 
“the day her five years expired, the 
_ same two men could appear at her 
door and say quietly, “Laura 
Saltwood, you are banned for five 
~ more years.” And after that there 


could be another five, and another. 
a : 


Götterdämmerung Commando 


-IN mis discussions with young 
_ Afrikaners, both at the dig and at 
Vrymeer, Philip Saltwood was im- 
_ pressed by the cavalier manner in 
_ which they dismissed world opin- 
= fon. The United Nations would 
pass a resolution condemning 
_ South Africa for its racial policies, 
and the Troxel boys would laugh 
| and say, “What can they do about 
it? They need our minerals. To 

| hell with them.” 
Newspapers in London and 
New York would print bitter edit- 
orials, and the young geologists 
| working with Philip would sneer: 
; “What can England and the USA 
“do? They’ve got to rely on us as 
bulwarks against communism, so 
the bleeding hearts can bloody 

well drop dead.” 
No outsider could talk with 
these vital young people without 
tealizing that they were prepared 
to use guns against either outside 
threats or internal ones. “Let their 
armies step across our borders,” 
-Frikkie said, “and we'll blow their 
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-heads off.” 
“You sound like the 
- G6étterdimmerung Commando,” 
. Saltwood said one afternoon at 
~ the farm. 
= “What do you mean?” Jopie 
te asked. : Jop 
= “Wagners concluding opera. 
The gods have loused everything 
p, hideously, so they go into 
i & laager and, to solve their prob- 
| > lems they burn ‘down all of 
| heaven.” : 
`= “I volunteer for that com- 
* mando,” Jopie said. 
Fi eA “I too,” said Sannie. 
, “Do you mean that you would 
a risk destroying the whole struc- 
_ ture of South Africa to prolong 
LS your advantage ?” 
1. -Frikkie’s answer, stunned 
= Saltwood: “No American can 
understand our situation. God 
‘placed us here to do his work. He 
put us here to serve as a bulwark of 
Christian civilization. We must 
stay.” 
_ Later, Sannie and Philip went to 
see Marius in his book-lined study. 
< “Weve been having a sharp argu- 
“ment, Father,” Sannie said, ex- 
plaining the G6tterdimmerung 
Commando. “Philip accuses the 
_ cousins and me of being prepared 
_to- burn South Africa down to 
“Save it.” 
Marius leaned back. For some 
_ time now he had been worried 
< about Sannie’s growing mili- 
tarism; she 


behaved as if she, 
thought” a machine-gun answered 


all questions. 

He said, “With the fall of 
Mozambique to black rule—plus 
Zambia and Rhodesia—can we 
logically suppose that we,can hold 


out indefinitely?” 


Sannie said. “So can 
and all loyal 


“I can,” 
Frikkie, Jopie 
Afrikaners.” . 

“For your lifetimes, perhaps. 
But in the long run the blacks will 
triumph. Now, I think the black 
victors will be generous. The 
black leadership in this country 
has been the most patient on earth, 
the most understanding. I think it 
will continue in that vein. The 
trouble is with us—with you, 
Sannie, and with Frikkie and 
Jopie. We won’t be able to accept 
the change. Well ride the 
Gi. erdimmerung Commando, as 
you predict, but we’ll get tired of 
it, even if the rest of the world 
doesn’t intervene. 

“At that moment of crisis, the 


Afrikaner and his English sup- ` 


porters, of whom my wife will be 
one, will go into perpetual laager. 
With the full connivance and even 
assistance of the new black rulers, 
we'll retreat to a homeland of our 
own, in the south. i 

“We’ll keep the diamond mines 
at Kimberley, but surrender the 
gold fields at Johannesburg. That 
city and Pretoria will be turned 
over to the new black govern- 
ment, 
little - area we will build our 
‘Afrikanerstan. The tables will be 
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reversed. When we were in power 
we tried to concentrate all the 
blacks into little areas while we 
held the open spaces and the good 
cities. In the future they’ll hold the 
open spaces and the good cities, 
and we’ll be compressed.” 

When Philip and Sannie, much 
sobered by her father’s comments, 
repeated them to the Troxels, the 
young men laughed: “When they 
try to take over Pretoria, we'll be 
in the trenches around the monu- 
ment. They better be prepared to 
die.” 


War to the Finish 


A FEw days later, Daniel Nxu- 
malo came casually to Swartst- 
room and asked Saltwood, “Are 
you free tonight?” 

By roundabout paths, Nxumalo 


~ led him to a shack where two tall 


blacks waited. ‘“‘This is my brother 
Jonathan. This is my cousin 
Matthew Magubane.” 

Philip gasped. A thousand po- 
lice were searching for Jonathan 
and Matthew; indeed, the Troxel 
boys had been on the border pri- 
marily to pursue these two into 
Mozambique, yet here they were 
boldly in the same area as those 
who were hunting them. 

“We suggested the meeting,” 
Jonathan said, “so that you could 
tell the Americans, when you go 
home, that we are far from 
defeated.” . 

“How do you see the future?” 
Philip asked. 
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Jonathan, obviously the tac- 
tician, said, “If they caught us 
tonight, we’d all be shot. But they 
won’t catch us. We move about 
pretty much as we wish.” 


“Terrorism?” ’ 
“We don’t'call it that. Sporadic 
attacks. Harassment. Ridicule. 


War of nerves. To remind them 
always that we will never again go 
away and lie down like good dogs! 
and not growl.” 
“Will that 
anything ?” 
“Saltwood, you’ve seen the en- 
lightened Afrikaners. These peo- 
ple are not stupid. They know that 


accomplish 


accommodation must be made. I 


think they’re ready to accept us 
now, on some radically new basis. 
Not total equality, not yet. Not 
one-man, one-vote. But a true 
pe-tnership.” 

190k at what’s happening in 
Pretoria right now,” Daniel said 
excitedly. ““They’ve built this new 
theatre. With public funds. I 
understand it’s as good as any- 


thing in Berlin or the one in| 


Minneapolis.” 

“Tve been reading the news- 
papers,” Philip said. “Public 
funds, and then they state that only 
whites will be admitted.” 


f; 


“Yes,” Daniel said, “but there’s | 


been a great outcry. From all parts 
of the public. People you’d never 


- expect have stepped forward to 


demand that the theatre be made 
available to everyone.” 
Jonathan and Matthew rose and 
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two Troxels, say almost the same 


thing. War to the finish.” 
Jonathan’ started to make a 


walked agitatedly about the room. 
<V We no longer want crumbs from 
-the master’s table,” said Jonathan. 
i- “We don’t. want a slice of bread. 
Y. We don’t want the loaf. We want 
1 the whole bakery. And we want it 
now.” 
<. “What I was trying to say,” 
~ Daniel continued, “was that right 
now in Pretoria booths have been 


people, women mostly, collecting 
signatures for a petition begging 
..the authorities to allow non- 
whites to attend performances in 
- the new theatre. And I understand 
`~ the response has been overwhelm- 
~ “ingly in favour.” 
“Well,” Jonathan admitted 
grudgingly, “change does come. 
Slow but inevitable.” He rocked 
_~ back and forth, then asked, “Dan, 
do you think Pll ever be free to 
come back here and live like an 
_ ordinary workman?” 
_ “Yes. Without the slightest 
hesitation, I say yes.’ There’s 
= change in the air. Good things 
= are happening, and I honestly 
| “believe we can attain our goals.” 
“1 don’t,” Jonathan replied. 
“Not without armed revolution, 
~ which will probably not come till 
` Pm an old man.” f 
“If the government offered you 
amnesty... ,” Philip suggested. 
“We would reject - it,” 
_ Magubane broke in. “This is war 
_ to’ the finish. The evil tricks of 
_. these people must be ended.” 
. “But Frikkie and Jopie, the 


a set up in many spots by white’ 


patriotic denouncement, but 
Matthew .cut him off. “This war 
will last 40 years, and it can only~ 
increase. in severity and barbarity. 
That’s why the aeroplanes afe fil- 
led with bright young people 
leaving.” 

Philip turned to Daniel. “But 
you think there’s still hope?” 

“I do! The people signing those 
petitions in Pretoria are proof.” 

But when Philip reached his 
camp he found his workmen ex- 
cited by a news flash from the 
capital. Rural Afrikaners calling 
themselves “The Avengers of the 
Veld” had stormed into Pretoria, 

namited the kiosks where the 
petitions were being signed, and 
burnt the rubble, threatening to 
kill the women if they persisted in 
this unpatriotic effort to mix the 
races. 


SEVERAL days later, when Philip 
and Daniel Nxumalo were alone 


together, the black man said, ' 


“Tsn’t it curious? From the first 


day the Dutch landed at the Cape - 


they struggled for freedom. Their 
whole history, as they teach it to 
us, was a ceaseless battle to be free. 
Yet when we say, ‘As major in- 
habitants of this land, we blacks 
would like to be free,’ they look at 
us with horror, call us communists 
and grab their guns to shoot us 
down.” i f 
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Trial for Treason 
PuiLip ` was-.- called 


from Swartstroom for about 


two months on other company” 


busingss:When he returned he 
was accosted by three officers of 
the Department `of National 
Security at the Johannesburg air- 
port..\‘This in no way endangers 
you, Mr Saltwood,” one of them 
said. “We must interrogate you 
about an important trial and 
would prefer that no one talk with 


you.” 
“Whose trial?” ; 
“Daniel Nxumalo. High 


treason.” 


THE TERRORISM ACT of 1967 was 
both wonderfully vague and terri- 
fyingly specific. It was vague be- 
cause it forbade any act or attemp- 

-ted act which in any way em- 
barrassed the- state. Almost any 
behaviour which protested apart- 
heid could be so construed, and 
the bases of proof were also ex- 
tremely vague. What was specific? 
The penalties. The minimum the 
court could impose was five years; 
the maximum, death.* 

Twelve kinds of behaviour fell 
under the ban, and of these the 
government conceded that nine 
did not apply in Nxumalo’s case. 
But on three counts most threat- 
ening to the security of the state, 


*In most Western natigns a judge could spend a lifetime on 
the bench without ever semtencing a man to death; in South 
Africa, year after year, some 80 people go to the gallows, 
more thanin the rest of the Western world put together. Most 
are black. Su. r 
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Nxumalo was thought to be guil- © 


away, - ty. First,-he had agitated blacks by - 


asking disturbing: questions, thus 
promoting disorder. Second, by 


reminding blacks. of past -griev- , 


ances, he had encouraged hostility 
between races. Third, in various 
ways he had embarrassed the 
government. 

To his surprise, Philip learnt 
that the case would -be heard 
without a jury. A lawyer friend 
defended the system: “One of 
the best things we’ve done was 
to abolish the jury system. What. 
chance would Nxumalo have 
against a jury of 12 white men 
and women?” $ 

Nxumalo was to-be defended by 
Simon Kaplan, a Johannesburg 
advocate well experienced in fight- 
ing the battles of blacks. The 
accvsations of terroristic activity 
wo d be presented by Martin 
Scheepers, a specialist in the 
Terrorism Act. The judge was 
Herman Broodryk. 

In his opening address, State 
Advocate Scheepers discussed the 
essentials of his case- against 
Daniel: 


The state will prove that it was 
this man who conceived the idea of 
having the blacks of this nation 
gather in large numbers to observe 

. the anniversary of what he called 
Soweto 1976. What was this but a 
device to engender bad relations 
between the races? His every act is 
carefully premeditated to bring 
embarrassment upon our govern- 
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ment. He appeals to the basest 
emotions of our cruelest critics in 
London and New York. He is a 
man whose activities must be 


halted. 


Thus was set the tone for the 
clash that flared on the first morn- 
ing when Nxumalo began his care- 
ful campaign to place. the griev- 
ances of his people on the record: 


Defendant Nxumalo: Only in re- 
cent years have our people begun 
to discover themselves, to seek an 
identity different from the one the 
white man says we must wear. We 
are in the position of the Afrikaner 
before he crawled out from under 
English domination, and we res- 
pect his struggle. But from this 
reasoning I conclude that if the 
Afrikaner is free to celebrate his 
victory at Blood River, we blacks 
ought to be free to recall the 
powerful events that shook 
Soweto in June 1976 

State Advocate Scheepers: What 
events did you have in mind? 

Nxumalo: The deaths of our 
children who protested apartheid. 

Scheepers: Mr Nxumalo, those 
schoolchildren rioted in the streets, 
burnt down buildings, killed in- 
nocent civilians and challenged 
just authority. You see that as 


equivalent to a battle fought be- - 


tween two armies? 

Nxumalo: | agree that the cir- 
cumstances are not the same. But 
the end result—my people were 
left with anger, sorrow and no 
hope. 

Scheepers: In celebrating our 
great victory, we Afrikaner people 


observe a solemn Day. of the 
Covenant in which we pray for 
peace, not disorder; for unity, not 
chaos. Were those your aims ? 

Nxumalo: We also want peace 
and unity for all. And prayers for 
the children who fell at Soweto, 
victims of an unjust system that 
deprives them of a right to full 
citizenship in the land of their 
birth. Until we find our own dig- 
nity and identity we can never be 
free. 
© Scheepers: What would have to 
happen, Mr Nxumalo, for you to 
consider yourself a free man? 

Nxumalo: Apartheid would 
have to end. Blacks would have to 
have a proper voice in running this 
country. 

Judge Broodryk: Mr Nxumalo, | 
can appreciate some of the points 
you are making, but it seems to me 
there is a danger that if your 
inflammatory remarks are con- 
stantly thrust before the public, a 
revo! onary climate will be fos- 
tered .sroughout this country. 

No-umalo: Yes, there is such a 
danger, my Lord. 

Broodryk: Then should you not 
pursue your objectives through a 
more peaceful method? By nego- 
tiation rather than violence? 

Nxumalo: Most certainly that 
would be preferable. 

Broodryk: Then you agree that 
by working through established 
channels—and there are many 
—mass upheaval’ could be 
averted? 

Nxumalo: Your Honour, we 
cannot accept the status quo be- 
cause we had no voice in establish- 
ing it. This is our land, too, and we 
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ing, which was exactly what Philip 


| sought to offer, if only Nxumalo 


would admit minor guilt'and ap- 
peal for clemency. He suspected 
that Nxumalo, for arcane reasons 
of his own, would refuse to act 
humbly; this became evident 
when the prosecutor attacked him 


on language. f 

Scheepers: May I put it to you, 
Mr Nxumalo, that you borrowed 
your ideas about language from 
Laura Saltwood? It was her 
preaching, wasn’t it, that encour- 
aged you to advise your students 
not to accept any instruction in 
Afrikaans? 

Nxumalo: With your permis- 
sion, Respected Sir, there are two 
errors in your question. l gave my 
advice long before Mrs Saltwood 


_ of this generation cannot abdicate 
the rights of our children still to be 
born. We are opposed to apartheid 
now ‘and for ever. 

I stand before this court accused 
of terroristic activities. Every day 
in South Africa acts of terrorism 
-are committed against my people 
through the harsh application of 
laws not justly ordained. To me, it 
‘sis an act of terror to starve a young 
mind hungry for learning. It is an 
act of terror to force apart a man 
and a woman who love each other. 
It is an act of terror to say toa black 
man born on this land, “You can- 
not live here because white people 
want the land.” 

No outsider was permitted to 
approach the prisoner during the 
recess lest the latter receive coach- 
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was ordered banned. And nothing 

in my advice was antagonistic to 

Afrikaans. What I said was, “Learn 

English first, for it is the language 

of international communication.” 

Scheepers: But why should a 
black child whose life is to be spent 
in South Africa bother with 
international communication ? 

` Nxumalo: I mean the civilized 
. World. We cannot speak to them in 
Afrikaans, because nobody out in 
the rest of the world understands 
- that language. 

Judge Broodryk : You seem deter- 
mined to insult this nation, Mr 
Nxumalo. First you ridicule our 
most sacred holiday. Now you 

- ridicule our language. 

Nxumalo: 1 said merely the 
truth. That it is not used anywhere 
outside this small country. I am a 
citizen of Venloo, which makes me 
a citizen of the eastern Transvaal. 

_ That gives me citizenship in South 
Africa... 
—~Scheepers: You're Zulu, 1 be- 
lieve. You belong to KwaZulu, the 
Bantustan of the Zulus. 

Nxumalo : 1 was born at the farm 
Vrymeer. 

Scheepers : Nevertheless, you are 
a citizen of KwaZulu and must 
eventually make your residence 
there. That is the law. 

Nxumalo: So, as a citizen of 
South Africa. . . A 

« Scheepers : Milord,_I protest this 
insulting behaviour. 

Broodryk: Let him make his 
point. 

Nxumalo: As a citizen of South 
Africa I automatically become a 
citizen of Africa the continent, and 
as a citizen of Africa I am obligated 
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to behave as a citizen of the world. ~- 

Scheepers: Then our language is < 
not good enough for you? 

Nxumalo: 1 speak your lang- 
uage, and it is certainly good 
enough for communication with 
Pretoria and Cape Town. But, 
Your Honour, it is not understood 
in Paris or Madrid or Rio de 
Janeiro, and on certain occasions 
we require to speak with them, 
also. 

The trial droned on, with only 
such flimsy evidence as might have 
been appropriate in a public 
school if some obstreperous 
scholar had misbehaved. It ended 
with Daniel Nxumalo having off- 
ended the judge, the prosecutor, - 
his own advocate and most of the 
public. No overt act of treason had 
been proved; he had been in con- 
tact with no foreign power. He 
hac it was conceded, organized a 
da) of remembrance for the dead 
of Soweto. He had spoken in 
favour of English as the major 
language for students. He had 
used the -phrases “Black Power” 
and “Black Consciousness.” He 
had said certain things which col- 
lege professors and students 
around the world say every day. 

For these offences he must goto 
jail. The sentence was ten years. 


Four Alternatives 


WHEN Philip Saltwood landed 
his job with Amalgamated. Mines 
he promised his favourite pro- 
fessor, Gideon Vandenberg of the 
University of Michigan, that he 
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surrounding black ` countries, 
which is why hundreds of thou- 
sands of blacks in those countries 
would like to emigrate to South 
Africa. Personal freedomis, of 
course, are another matter. 

~ The people of South Africa per- 
plex me. Even cursory investiga- 
tion proves that those we call 
Afrikaners are rarely of pure 
Dutch descent. The mix seems to 
be Dutch ancestry 35 per cent, 
German a hefty 30, Huguenot 20, 
English 5, other European 5, anda 
submerged and denied 5 per cent 
due to early miscegenation -with 
slaves from Madagascar, Angola, 
and lots of Malays, with a liberal 
salting of brown Hottentots. But 
apparently one drop of Dutch 
blood supersedes all - other 
European strains and can even 


clusions about South Africa until 
he had worked there for a full year, 
but when he had done so, he must 
report to Vandenberg. Now it was 


t 


t 


ime to write: 
Dear Professor Vandenberg, 
I offer you these tentative specu- 
. lations. South Africa must be one 
of the most beautiful lands on 
earth. All thinking must start from 
this. It’s a land worth keeping. For 
whites it has one of the highest 
standards of living in the world, 
and if people in Europe and 
America knew how grand the daily 
existence was, they’d all emigrate. 
For urban blacks the standard of 
living is also higher than I have 
seen in Zambia, and much higher, 
I’m told, than in any of the 
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mask black infusions, if they 
occurred long enough ago. 

But in recent times the process 
seems to have been reversed, for 
now one drop of black blood 
contaminates 99 per cent of white 
blood, which accounts for the 
steady tise of the Coloured popu- 
lation. You could live here a thou- 
sand years, Dr Vandenberg, and 
never understand this problem. 
The Coloureds, who should be the 


‘natural allies of the pure white. 


man—if ever there were a pure 
anything—are kept in limbo with- 
out any fixed place in society. 
The Afrikaner is absolutely con- 
-vinced by his historians, his tea- 
chers and his preachers that the 
white/slave mixture was the con- 
sequence exclusively ‘of sailors 
roistering into Cape Town on 
shore leave, and that no self- 
respecting Dutchman ever 
touched a slave girl. 
~ -A naughty lad at one university 
has calculated that to achieve the 
amount of infusion that obviously 
occurred, every sailor would have 
had to come ashore with his trou- 
sers half down, go to work 
immediately, and not stop till the 
bosun blew his whistle to summon 
them back to the ship. 


A phenomenon that you with: 


your Dutch background might 
anticipate, but which I certainly 
didn’t, is the Afrikaner’s unshak- 
able belief that God personally has 
ordained his state and its tradi- 
tions. Students in school are taught 
that God devised apartheid, and I 
even heard a rugby enthusiast say 
that God engineered South Af- 
rica’s victories because he want- 
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ed his chosen people to triumph. 

Every sensible Afrikaner, 
Englishman and black, I have met 
knows that great changes must be 
made, and they know what 
changes. But 85 per cent of the 
Afrikaner population would rather 
die than accept any change that 
would deprive them of political 
control, and they are assured by 
their reactionary’ leaders, lay and 
cleric, that they are right. 

The tragedy is that the philos- 
ophers of all sides are prepared to 
make those changes.now, but they 
will not be made. Ten years from 
now, when’ they are grudgingly 
conceded at gunpoint, they won’t 
be enough. 

Seems to me there are four 
alternatives. First, peaceful, grad- 
ual change to a modern multi- 
racial state. The die-hard whites 
say hey will never accept this. 
Sect J, black revolution sweeping 
the whites from power and 
perhaps from Africa altogether. 


The blacks don’t appear to be - 


capable of this yet. Third, con- 
tinued white domination with 
more and more repressive mea- 
sures as surrounding black nations 
achieve the power to support in- 
filtration guerrilla forces. The pre- 


sent nation becomes a white laager 


defending itself from black 
Africa. Most of -my workmen, 
white and black, think this is'what 
will happen and that the whites can 
get away with it for the remainder 
of this century. 

But if they persist in rejecting 
the Coloureds and force them into 
alliance with the blacks, the whites 
will endanger what they have. In 
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= the short run, at least, events will 
Er os affected by what the Coloureds 
o. 

The fourth alternative shocked 
me, but since it was proposed by 
one of the finest men I’ve met here, 
I must take it seriously. He advo- 
cates that white men, all of them, 
retreat voluntarily into the old 
Cape Colony, there to establish a 
real republic in which Afrikaner, 
Englishman and Coloured work 
together as full partners. When I 
asked if the triumphant blacks 
would permit such a withdrawal 
and consolidation, he said some- 
thing profound, which I want you 
^ to discuss with your students and 
~ „all who are interested in Africa. PII 

try to give it in his words: 

“If the black men in South 
Africa refuse, as they seem to have 
done elsewhere, to allow any 
reasonable partnership for indi- 
genous whites, the result would be 
harmful to Africa but disastrous to 
the United States, because that 
country is in the throes of accept- 
ing and defining justice for its 
black minority. If it sees a black 
majority in South Africa denying 
justice to whites, slaughtering 
them -on television, the backlash 
‘could be frightening.” 

Which of these four scenarios do 
I subscribe to? I incline towards 
the first solution: peaceful, accele- 
rated change leading to a nation in 
which all men and women vote and 
in which the black majority safe- 
guards a place for white partici- 
pants—whom they might not 
Itke—because they are needed, just 
as today the Afrikaner accepts as a 
partner the English speaker whose 
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ancestors he opposed so bitterly. 
If the Götterdämmerung 
Afrikaners do use their blazing 
guns to protect themselves for the 
rest of this century, I think they can 
get away with it. But any hope'of 
later reconciliation would prove 
impossible. i 


Where Diamonds Hide 


Purp SALTWOOD was desolate. 
He had come to South Africa to 
find diamonds and had found 
none. He had tried to comprehend 
a land with which his family had 
many ties, but had finished his tour 
as ignorant as when he started. 

He did not know why Frikkie 
and Jopie were so determined 
to settle questions with their 
machine-guns. Indians, Colour- 

. Zulu, Xhosa, Afrikaners— 
he felt he was ignorant of 
them all. 


Philip was leaving. He packed - 


his bags at the camp, notified 
Pretoria that all accounts with the 
workmen would be cleared up, 
and made enquiries about flights 
back tô New York. 

He had never really fitted in 
with the white workers, never 
quite understood the reasons wh 
they had to keep the blacks in their 
place. ; 

By now the blacks trusted him 


and were willing to explain their ` 


uncertainties: “Maybe a job here. 
Maybe we go to Zimbabwe to help 
get their mines going again.” 

They were wonderfully resilient 
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men, these Zulus and Xhosas, and 
he felt that regardless of how badly 
the black and white leaders messed 
things up, the blacks would keep 
their proficiencies ready to serve 
whatever type of government 
emerged. 

They were a competent, rowdy 
lot and he would be pleased to 
work with them anywhere, any- 

- time. But they, did not represent 
the South Africa he had grown to 
love. That was centred on the 
lovely lake at Vrymeer, and when 
the camp was secured he drove 
over the hills to Venloo and then 
out to the farm nestling beside the 
lake. 

He noticed that several months 
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June 
of dry weather had lowered the 
level of the lake considerably, so 
that its flanks were visible—one 
layer after another of seemingly 
different kinds of rock. More likely 
all the same rock, he mused, but 
stained different colours by different 
exposures to water and air. 

Before he could reach the 
house, Marius van Doorn was at 
the door. “Philip! Are you really - 
leaving?” 

“Reluctantly.” 

“Amalgamated would certainly 
find you a job, the price of gold 
being what it is and diamonds ~ 
doing so well.” 

“Yes, but...” They moved in- 
side, where Philip noticed the 
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photograph of Sannie in a wed- 
ding gown, Standing next to 
Frikkie. “If things had worked 
out differently...” 
` Philip was Standing at the big 
window, looking off towards the 
e and the bands of coloured 
tock left’ around its sides by the 
drought. “It’s been raining up 
north. It'll be moving down this 
way within the next couple of 
days. Your lake should fill again.” 
“Always has. Looks to me as if 
it’s been there a thousand years, 
maybe a million.” 
© “Or a thousand million?” 
-Philip asked: 
_ “I don’t go back that far.” 
“I do,” Philip said. Then, grab- 
bing Marius by the arm, he ran 
with him towards the lake. When 
they stood at its edge, he said, 
“Suppose this lake as existed for a 
thousand million years. Why did it 
settle here in this declivity? The 
only explanation would be that it 
filled some natural dip in the earth. 
And what might have caused 
_ that dip? The mouth of an old 
pipe.” : = 
“Marius!” he cried. “I think 
Tve found the pipe that produced 
old Pik Prinsloo’s diamonds. I’ve 
‘spent a year searching in the 
wrong place.” i 
The words had a heavy impact 
on van Doorn, for he saw his 
country in the process of exhaust- 
ing its various possibilities before 
had fully explored, and finally 
come to grips with, the towering 
IQI 
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one that threatened its existence. 
But, as with Saltwood and the 


diamonds, full exploration re-. 


quired time. Philip had spent a 
futile year searching for his dia- 
monds; South Africa could well 
afford 10 or 20 searching for its 
future. 

Let's say ten years toying with the 
idea of a total, military-style repres- 
sion; then perhaps five with some kind 
of neo-fascism, then another five in a 
retreat to sanity, and then perhaps 
another ten in fumbling attempts at a 
shared democracy. Hell, time moves in 
vast cycles, but this whole thing could be 
solved in my lifetime. In my white- 
hair period I could see a splendid society 
here. We wouldn't have to scuttle down 
to the Cape enclave. Black and white, 
Coloured and Indian, could participate 
equally. 

“Marius, are you listening? Pd 
like to drill one more experimental 
hole. Over there at the margin of 
your lake. I’m convinced I’ll find 
kimberlite. Maybe 150 metres 
down, through the detritus. 

Detritus, that’s the word. The awful 
accumulation of wrong decisions, im- 
proper turns. You scrape away the 


exerescences of history, the sins we've: 


committed with apartheid, and 
perhaps you get down to the bedrock of 
human Society, where diamonds hide. 
God of my fathers, how I wish we could 


probe down to bedrock. 
“I have your permission to drill 


the test hole? Down to kimber-: 


lite?” 

Kimberlite! This nation of mine 
will gamble a thousand million rand to 
find the next Rimberlite in the hope that 
diamonds will be uncovered. But it 
won’ t spend ten rand to find the kimber- 
lite of the human soul. We'll turn the 


clock back a thousand million years to ` 
find gems worth absolutely nothing, but | 


we ignore the flint-hard gems in the 
Auman conscience that are worth all the 
raw money in the world. 


“Pll keep the mess off to one | 


side,” Philip said in great excite- 
ment. “Not bring in too many 
vehicles. And the lake shouldn’t 
be a big problem. We’ll go down 
600 or 900 metres from either side, 
then fan out our shafts north and 

ath. All it will take is time. And 
patience.” 

Flamingos rose from the lake, 
formed a ballet in the air and 
danced about the sky in cele- 
bration of discoveries about to be 
made. At the end of one grand 
sweep, their deep-pink feathers 
blazing in sunlight, they passed 
the spot at which Philip would 
place his drills, then headed 
north. 

Next year, when they returned, 


od of the lake would be quite 
bring in the psychological drills and different. THE END 
All Safe 


“N 
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A 102-YEAR-OLD woman, asked whether she had 


any worries, replied: 


©, not since my youngest son got into an old people’s home.” 


—Mrs I. Hamley 
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